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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Preparing to Amend the Gas Regulation Bill. 





Ir is expected that Standing Committee A will commence | 


consideration of the Gas Regulation Bill this week—pro- 
bably to-day. A preliminary to this is that last Thursday 
and Friday notices were given of amendments to the mea- 


sure which, numerically great, occupy several closely printed | 


foolscap pages of the parliamentary papers. The bulk of 
these amendments stand in the name of Mr. Bridgeman, 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade. Major 
Hills has also a good showing, including some new clauses 
affecting pressures to railway premises and other matters ; 
Col. Roundell has a few amendments, which show an excel- 
lent intention towards the gas industry ; Sir Ryland Adkins 
has entered his name for a number, but their nature has not 
yet been disclosed; and Sir William Raeburn has named 
several. It is clear that the modifying proposals emanating 
from the gas industry will be largely in the hands of Mr. 
Grattan Doyle. 

Many of the proposed alterations are purely verbal or 
structural ones, and do not materially alter the position. 
Col. Roundell wants to ensure that, in fixing the price per 
therm, and providing in the price for such additions to 
increased costs as may be necessary to meet unavoidable 


increases in expenditure, the pre-war authorized dividends | 


shall continue to be paid. Whether this means that they 


shall be constituted minima, is not clear; but it looks like | 


the intention. Mr. Bridgeman also contemplates making 
it plain in the revised clause that the “‘ cost of production 
“and supply” means “cost and charges incidental to” 
production and supply. Col. Roundell is proposing the 
excision of the long sub-section 4 of clause 1. What this 
means will be seen from the text of the Bill as published 
by us on May 25. We anticipate there will be resistance 
to this on the part of the Board of Trade, though certain 
proposals should anyway be modified. Supposing the sub- 
section stands, Mr. Grattan Doyle willask, in the part where 
alteration, adjustment, and replacing of consumers’ appli- 
ances are provided for, that the words be added “ except 
“in the case of any consumer who objects to.such altera- 
“tion, adjustment, or replacement by the undertakers.” 
The descriptive term “ gross” is to be applied to British 
thermal units; and power will be sought to enable gas 
undertakers to declare different calorific values to be appli- 
cable to different parts of their limits of supply. As to 
inerts, Mr. Grattan Doyle will ask for the complete elimi- 
nation of paragraph iii. of clause 2, and of sub-section 3 
of the same clause. Where in clause 2 it is provided that 
the stipulations as to sulphuretted hydrogen, pressure, and 
incombustible materials shall not apply to gas used for 


industrial purposes only, it is now proposed by Major Hills | 


that the word “power” shall be inserted before “gas,” 
so that the exemption shall not apply to the ordinary gas. 
Why the need for distinction, so long as the gas is used for 
industrial purposes, we fail to see. An attempt is going 
to be made to delete clause 3, which makes it illegal for 
any person to charge for the supply of gas according to 
the number of B.Th.U. supplied, unless authorized to do 
So under this Act or a Special Act of Parliament. 

Another amendment contemplates making it obligatory 
upon local authorities (unless they are themselves the gas 
undertakers) to appoint a gas examiner; and Mr. Grattan 

oyle is going to submit a new series of provisions defining 
the powers and duties of examiners. The Bill proposes 
that the Gas Referees “may” prescribe apparatus, &c. 
Major Hills is of opinion that “shall” will better meet the 


; 
i 


| case. As sub-section 2 of clause 5 now stands, it provides 
| that the prescribed apparatus shall, ‘in the case of any 


“ undertakers who have manufactured in the preceding 
“year more than 100 million cubic feet of gas, and in 
“ any other case in which it appears necessary to the Gas 
“ Referees,” include a recording calorimeter, The Board 
of Trade propose to convert the word ‘‘ manufactured”’ to 
“sold;” while Major Hills desires to delete the words 
quoted, so as to compel all undertakings coming under the 
Act to provide a recording instrument. The insertion of 
words will be sought to ensure that the apparatus used 
is the most suitable for ascertaining the total heat value 
of the gas. It will be remembered that it is proposed that 
the expenditure under the Act during the first two years 
shall be provided by Parliament, but is to be repaid out of 
the Gas Fund with interest. It is now suggested that the 
repayment of the two years’ expenses shall be within three 
years. eA point in connection with contributions to the 
Gas Fund that we formerly made was that the word 
“ manufactured ” should be altered to “sold.” Sir William 
Raeburn is to make the proposal. 

The complete removal of sub-section 1 of clause g, dealing 





with forfeitures for deficiencies, will be sought by Colonel 
Roundell ; and other proposals will be made for a reduction 
of the amounts of the penalties. In this connection we for- 
merly strongly objected to sub-section 4 of the same clause, 
which contemplates enacting that in the case of companies, 
when the calorific power is in any quarter less than the 
declared value, a sum representing the amount by which 
the revenue had been improperly increased should be de- 
ducted from the “ divisible profits, and the dividend which 
“ the undertakers may pay on their original capital shall be 
“ correspondingly reduced.” We do not think a deduction 
from the dividend would be at all fair to the stock or share 
holders. The Board of Trade suggest as an amendment 
(which will not meet the objection) to leave out the words 
“divisible profits,’ and insert “amount applicable to the 
‘* payment of dividend on the ordinary capital-of the under- 
“takers for the year or half year in which such quarter 
“ occurs, and carried forward to the credit of the revenue 
“ account for the next following year or half year, in addi- 
“tion to any other amount which would otherwise have 
“ been so carried forward.” After the word “ capital,” it 
is also proposed to insert ‘‘ in respect of such first mentioned 
“ year or half year.” Mr, Grattan Doyle will propose the 
complete omission of sub-section 4 of clause g, which, if 
successful, would cancel the foregoing amendments. Also 
in connection with forfeitures, Colonel Roundell proposes 
that it shall be provided “ that, in view of the present and 
“ probable future difficulties of coal supplies and qualities, 
“ the Board of Trade shall have power to modify and revise 





“‘ testing conditions and penalties.” This would be a ser- 
viceable provision. 

The question as to whether the Act will apply to non- 
statutory undertakings is set at rest by the intention of 
the Board of Trade to incorporate as the definition of ‘‘ gas 
“undertakers” “any local authority, company, body, or 
“ person authorized to supply gas by any Act of Parlia- 
“ ment, or any Order having the force of an Act of Parlia- 
“ment.” It is, we also see, the intention of Sir Joynson 
Hicks to submit a clause making it compulsory on the part 
of undertakings coming under the Act to extract benzol 
and such other bye-products as may be essential in the 
public interest. 

The railway companies are proposing to busy themselves 
in three particulars; and we have no doubt they will object 





to the deletion or modification of the inerts clauses. They 
want to ensure not only that there shall be a pressure of 
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20-10ths in all pipes of 2 in. diameter and upwards, but that 
this pressure shall be maintained at.the inlet of all primary 
meters on railway premises—presumably irrespectiyeof the 
size of the pipes. They desire, too, that the 20-roths pres- 
sure shall apply to 500 B.Th.U. gas, and that an increased 
pressure shall be provided when the calorific value is below 
500 B.Th.U. To ensure this, they propose that the pressure 
shall then ‘‘ be so increased that the product of the multipli- 
‘* cation of the number of thermal units by the, number of 
‘* tenths of an inch of pressure as so increased shall at no 
‘time be less than 10,000.” For example, 400 B.Th.U. 
gas would require 25-1oths pressure at the primary meters to 
comply with this prescription—that is to say, 400 x 25 = 
10,000. Werather think some modification will be sought, 
on behalf of the gas industry, in this preferential pro- 
vision. Then it is asked that any gas examiner appointed 
under the Act may and shall, at the request of the railway 
company concerned, test the pressure at which the gas is 
supplied, and the gas suppliers are (so it is suggested) to 
afford all reasonable facilities for making the tests. The 
railway companies are also hoping to obtain the insertion 
of this provision: ‘“ Any alteration, adjustment, or replace- 
“ ment of the burners, pipes, and appliances of a railway 
** company that may be necessary in consequence of the 
“ declared calorific value differing from the calorific value 
“ of the gas as authorized at the date of the Order under this 
‘** Act, or in consequence of any subsequent alteration in 
*“ the declared calorific value, may be made by the railway 
‘‘ company, and the undertakers shall repay to the railway 
‘“* company the reasonable costs of such alteration, adjust- 
“ment, or replacement.” Thisis very interesting. The only 
reason for an alteration of the declared calorific value will 
be more economical gas production ; and whatever benefits 
result from this will be shared by the railway companies 
jointly with the other gas consumers. The railway com- 
panies not only want the benefit of any lower price per 
therm, but they wish to compel the gas suppliers to bear the 
cost the railway companies may be put to in adapting their 
consuming dppliances. In the clause there is an unknown 
quantity, of which gas undertakings must beware More- 
over, the railway companies propose to do the work them- 
selves of making alterations, adjustments, or replacements. 
They are not entertaining any idea of giving the gas suppliers 
the opportunity of executing the work with their own staffs, 
which might result in a saving to the gas suppliers. 

There is evidently going to be a good deal of discussion 
in Committee over the Gas Regulation Bill; and there will 
have to be, and there will be, on behalf of the gas industry, 
a close watch upon, and some resistance and some support 
over, the mass of amendments to be proposed from or by 
outside quarters. 


The Debate with the Electricals. 


Tue debate took place last Wednesday with the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers over the case put forward by Sir 
Dugald Clerk, Prof. Arthur Smithells, and Prof. John W. 
Cobb, regarding the positions of the gas and electricity in- 
dustries in relation to coal conservation; and the speeches 
are reported in this issue. The position is unaltered. The 
President of the Institution of Electrical Engineers (Mr. 
Roger T. Smith, one of whose first professional engagements 
was with the Imperial Continental Gas Association in con- 
structing plant for one of their electrical undertakings), 
and all the electrical speakers could not have been more 
courteous than they were to their visitors, more expressive 
of good wishes for not only the success but the expansion 
of the gas industry, nor more sincere in their acknowledge- 
ments of the indispensable part the gas industry takes in 
the world’s affairs. There was much said in all these 
respects ; but what was said as to the actual figures put 
forward by Sir Dugald Clerk in opening the debate lingered 
very near the infinitesimal. One of the last things, indeed, 
that the electrical men who spoke appeared desirous of 
dealing with were the efficiency data; and this can be well 
understood in view of the fact that the data are largely 
calculated from actual performance. Only “ fools rush in 
‘* where angels fear to tread.” Asa matter of fact, analyzing 
the speeches carefully, not much difference is found between 
the electrical men and the case of the gas industry—this 
notwithstanding that the electrical men did most of the 
talking. Sir Dugald opened, Mr. Wordingham followed, 
and Prof. Cobb succeeded him. Then a whole string of 
prominent members of the Electrical Institution were called 








bet by the President; and it was nearing the time for 
closing the meeting when Prof. Smithells was named. But 
time was then well advanced; and he contented himself with 
a few remarks, and a promise to write more. No other 
gas man really had an opportunity to speak. We do not 
complain. Weare glad to have on record the best that the 
foremost electrical engineers could put forward on a tech- 
nical subject which has been so singularly and slovenly 
handled in the Electrical Press. 

There were two things that the electrical speakers very 
largely forgot. The first is that the subjects for debate were 
the thermal efficiencies of the generation and use of gas and 
electricity in relation to coal conservation. The second is 
that the subject is one of national importance. Nearly all 
the electrical speakers failed to reach that plane, but one 
after the other took refuge in the commercial arena. When 
they got there, they said much of a platitudinal character, 
and much that represented ancient admissions (and even, in 
respect of power, practice) on the part of gas undertakings. 
We will not attempt to adjudicate here between the claims 
of national economy and industrial expediency. They may 
be safely left to adjust themselves. The gas industry has 
never said that the electricity industry has no right to exist 
on account of its low thermal efficiency; but the Power 
Sub-Committee of the Coal Conservation Committee hinted 
at some coming time when much of the coal carbonized at 
gas-works and consumed for domestic purposes would be 
transferred to the wasteful utilization of the electricity gene- 
rating plant—“ wasteful” for the major purpose of heating 
for which coal is used. The gas industry, too, has made 
abundant recognition of the important place the electricity 
industry has in the world; but not in the monopolistic sense 
in relation to light, heat, and power that the Power Sub- 
Committee’s report (in its body and by footnotes) suggested 
as a possibility. The gas industry was charged by speakers 
with having made too much of the report, and with having 
misread it. The allegation cannot, in reality, be sustained 
when politicians and writers in the Public Press read the 
report exactly as the gas industryreadit. Mr.C.H. Merz, 
as the Vice-Chairman, and Mr. C. P. Sparks as a member 
of the Power Sub-Committee, ought to have known what 
was in the report. They asserted that what the Committee 
had in mind was power; and from their remarks it was 
gathered that there was nothing in the body of the report 
which justified the views of the gas industry as to the Com- 
mittee entertaining any visions as to an extensive use of 
electricity for domestic heating. 

Let us here examine into this matter, and refresh the 
memories of two of the authors of the report. In the text 
is a summary of the matters dealt with. The thirteenth 
clause says that a national system of electric power supply 
would facilitate certain things, “and bring within reach of the 
“ community, as a whole, the great benefits of an increase in 
“ the use of electricity for domestic purposes.” In clause 34, 
a money saving is spoken of, which takes no account of cer- 
tain ‘‘additional and important advantages,” which include 
“a possible saving in coal consumption for domestic pur- 
“ poses,” and “the great advantages and economies which 
“ would result from the more extended use of electricity in 
“ the household for heating, cooking, and cleaning purposes 
“ in the way of labour-saving devices, reduction of smoke, 
“ increased cleanliness, &c.’’ In a footnote it is stated that 
“ the coal consumption for domestic purposes, including most 
“ of the coal used in gas-works, would be affected by an im- 
“ provement in the efficiency of production of electricity ; 
‘“‘for as the price of electricity fell, so would its use for 
“ lighting, heating,.and cooking, already very considerable, 
“ incréase in substitution for the direct use of coal and gas 
“ for those purposes.” Dothese quotations look as though 
the Committee had only power in mind? The passages 
quoted did not slip in accidentally. They appear in different 
parts of the report, and so were deliberately placed there. 
What Sir Dugald Clerk and Professors Smithells and Cobb 
have done has been to show that these anticipations of the 
Committee cannot be realized, except at a deplorable cost 
in respect of the nation’s coal reserves. Never, we should 
imagine, have passages in a report from a responsible Com- 
mittee been more misleading ; and there is in them, without 
going further, sufficient justification for the action of the 
gas industry. 4 

The peg on which our electrical friends hung persistently 
in the “debate,” and with an impressive unanimity, was 
that thermal efficiency (they did not deny its importance) 





was not the sole determining factor in choice and use. Who 
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in the gas industry has ever said it is? Representative 
men in the gas industry and its Technical Press have made 
it perfectly clear that they entertain no such foolish idea. 
They have said time and again in regard to lighting that 
there are positions and purposes with which gas cannot com- 
pete, because for those positions and purposes electricity has 
superior convenience; but they have never admitted (there 
may be isolated gas men with a narrow outlook who have 
done so) that gas lighting is a back number. It is not. Its 
efficiency is good ; its cost of installation and maintenance 
low compared with electric lighting ; and the relatively low 
intrinsic brilliancy and high quality of the light commend- 
able advantages. Gas has and will retain an enormous field 
of supply for lighting. As to power, no one in the gas in- 
dustry disputes that electricity has excellent attractions for 
detailed drives about a works or factory, and where there is 
intermittent running of machines. The gas industry itself 
uses gas for generating electricity, which is distributed 
to machines that operate intermittently, or have to travel up 
and down the retort-house. But where there is constant 
running of a machine, then—both gas and steam being 
available on gas-works—whichever is more convenient, is, of 
course, adopted. Manufacturers know that for long-hour 
and fairly constant loads, gas is more economical than elec- 
tricity. tis foolish for electricians to say, as was said in the 
discussion, that all new factories are adopting electricity for 
power. Gas undertakings must believe the evidence of their 
own custom and receipts; and the large outputs and sales 
of gas-engines by the makers cannot be disposed of by 
words, even coming from the mouth of such an electrical 
authority as Mr. Merz. Electrical engineers do not—of 
course, they do not—-think much of gas-engines either as 
prime movers, or as instruments of power in the factory. 
They are, electrically viewed, unreliable. Electric motors 
are all that can be desired. The fact that breakdowns do 
occur through troubles from the generating end to the motor 
itself, that fuses, starters, switches, rewinding of armatures, 
and the renewal of brushes are among the matters that re- 
quire attention and produce discomfort for the users, are not 
noticed. Electric motors are all that is good; gas-engines 
all that is bad. But the discussion was intended to refer 
to the relation of thermal efficiency to coal conservation, and 
not to the respective difficulties with the appliances utilizing 
the forms of energy supplied by the two industries. Little 
was said by our electrical friends as to cooking and heating. 
They know that heating in any shape or form is their weakest 
point. But even in heating, the gas industry does not say 
that for concentrated high temperatures, though expensive, 
electricity should not be employed. There are special pur- 
poses for which it is useful. But for general heating, it is 
wasteful. Col, Crompton made some remarks, more or less 
in jocular vein, as to the efficiency of the gas-oven. He put 
it no higher than 6 p.ct. He did not, however, say specifi- 
cally how this was calculated. Naturally, any oven put to 
use below its working capacity will give a lower efficiency 
than at maximum use; and the running costs will decrease 
In proportion to the work done the nearer the latter ap- 
proaches the maximum capacity of the oven. Again, it is 
all very well to quote a good round sum paid for gas for 
heating. The amount tells us nothing as to the extent of 
use. We know of a factory that pays for 500 million c.ft. 
of gas a year; we know of prepayment consumers who do 
their lighting and cooking on from 12,000 to 18,000 c.ft. 
a year, and without the technical knowledge possessed by 
Colonel Crompton. 
_ However, there was a little criticism of Sir Dugald’s 
figures. Such as there was will be gathered from the re- 
port; and Sir Dugald will be dealing with them himself in 
a written reply. The efficiency of gas production was not 
attacked. There was complaint that he had taken the 
average efficiency of electrical generation; so he did for 
gas. But he had guarded himself against criticism by also 
quoting the maximum efficiency from electricity stations 
with enviable loads, which are never likely to obtain all 
Over the country. The idea of one industry trying to 
Scrap the other was ridiculed; and this recalled to mind 
the statements already cited from the Power Sub-Com- 
mittee’s report. In this connection, it was interesting to 
ear Mr. Merz talking of electrical engineers encouraging 
the development of carbonization processes and gas-pro- 
ucers; inasmuch as the more these things are developed, 
the better for electricity, which will then make its way more 
and more as a distributing agent. It ischeap B.Th.U. that 
electrical engineers want; and it matters little to them from 





which direction they come. The Board of Fuel Research 
are desirous that the gas industry shall become the centre 
of fuel distribution by developing, from the materials re- 
sulting from coal carbonization, water gas as an industrial 
heating agent, and producer gas for power purposes. De- 
velopments naturally cannot take place all at once. Evolu- 
tion in these matters is something that is gradual. And it 
may be that Mr. Wordingham’s aspirations of years ago, 
and an aspiration that is still his, as to a closer working 
alliance between the two industries, will be realized in many 
places before he is much older. Then where will be the 
advantage of super-generating stations and costly distri- 
buting systems ? 


Sir Arthur Duckham Propounds a New Industrial 
Scheme. 


We all know what is the position of labour in industry. 
Labour is an integrant in a combination in which brains 
and capital are equal parts, but antecedent as necessaries 
to the establishing and success of an industry. This is a 
commonplace statement of fact to men of any sense. The 
important thing to-day is that the labour problem is some- 
thing of a more acute nature than ever before in indus- 
trial history. It has reached this condition not only in this 
country, but throughout the world. It is not far to seek 
for a reason for this. Through the war men have generally 
obtained a larger outlook—the workersamong them. They 
have seen in victory the power of combination ; and, not 
contented to remain where they were, they are using the 
power to raise their position in the world. No one can 
blame them for this. What they can legitimately be blamed 
for is that they do not realize (or pretend not to realize) the 
existence of limits in industry, and that their co-operation 
is essential to develop production, so as to develop industry, 
and thus the field and the reward of employment. What 
is now upon us in the way of a graver and more intricate 
labour problem is precisely what thinking men were con- 
vinced would come sooner or later; and it may be said that 
the increased gravity and intricacy are the fruits of a stupid 
neglect on the part of employers in the years preceding the 
war. All the panacean schemes that have been during 
the past few years tumbling over each other for dealing 
with the situation should have been introduced and con- 
sidered during the days of peace, and the approved one or 
ones there and then applied. But here we are with labour 
turbulence with a big crest upon it; and now, not in the 
past appropriate time, are men propounding schemes and 
trying to apply them when the receptive conditions are 
absolutely at their worst. Who should bear the blame for 
this delay—labour or the brains and capital that between 
them direct industry? Whatever the answer, the present 
position is the one that has to be dealt with; and the man 
who, with labour conditions where they are, can finda really 
acceptable way to bring labour, the directive and the incen- 
tive brains, and capital into harmonious and co-operative 
relationships for the purpose of progressively enlarging 
prosperity, will merit all the esteem and honour of a real 
genius. 

The difficulties and dangers of the present state of things 
constitute, as Sir Arthur Duckham says in the Presidential 
Address he delivered to the Society of British Gas Indus- 
tries at Sheffield last week, an impossible position for in- 
dustry. Wages have risen to an enormous height, hours 
of labour have been reduced, production per man has been 
diminished, the cost of everything has gone up that is re- 
quired for the well-being of industry; and the lofty barriers 
to development that have been erected by the conditions of 
transport, Government control, and taxation are discourag- 
ing in the extreme. But it is the extravagances (not the 
legitimate ambitions) of the workers that are the greatest 
evil, the origin of which extravagances are the brains of 
men who are not the true leaders, but those who have 
in these abnormal times—when the workers’ minds are all 
upset by the high cost of everything necessary to life 
—the front place on the platform, and hold the ready ears 
of the workers with inflammatory speech and ultra ideas. 
These men have no care as to the effect of their policy 
upon the future; they are only out for immediate gain. 
What the results of their policy will be, wise discernment 
clearly shows. Industry is going to be retarded, its rate 
of expansion is going to be reduced, and the scope of the 
demand for men will not be what it otherwise might be. 
The myopic leaders (they are not all of that kind) say: 
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‘Let us reduce the hours of employment; and this will 
** enlarge the scope of employment.”’ This looks plausible 
on the surface ; but it is fundamentally wrong. These men 
slaughter without any compunction the most elementary of 
economic principles and conditions ; and the day will come 
when there will be vast rebelling on the part of labour over 
the results. The policy of these men has reduced produc- 
tion per man, and raised cost per unit of output. Sir Arthur 
gives calculated figures as to diminished output, which we 
know are confirmed by employers in other industries. The 
reduced production at higher costs means higher prices, and 
higher prices a purchasing demand lower than it otherwise 
would be; and thus a restriction of the limits of employ- 
ment. To-day contracts are going abroad. We may ask 
why; to trouble to give an answer would be superfluous. 
The existence of hollow theories and sophisms points to 
this: Until the unions are purged of the blatant and short- 
sighted men who are leading astray, and workers of all 
grades realize that their point of view and part must be co- 
operative and not antagonistic if they wish industry—the 
source: of their own well-being—to’ prosper, there is little 
hope of any scheme for establishing new conditions being 
universally approved and accepted, and a success. 

As we have said, any man who produces a plan that 
would be a true solution of the labour problem would be a 
genius, and would merit all the honour that his contem- 
poraries and even posterity could confer upon him. Sir 
Arthur Duckham does not attempt the task. Asa matter 
of fact until he began to consider deeply the subject-matter 
of his address, it had not struck him how extensive were its 
ramifications, and how polyphased the considerations. The 
solution of the labour problem, in his opinion, is one for the 
collective brains of representatives of the components of 
organized industry. Even before this can come about, 
preliminary work will have to be done to get all parties to 
accept the principle of a community of interests between 
capital, the brains that direct and invent, and the workers. 
Until they are of one mind on this point, antagonistic feel- 
ings will enter the counsels and direction of any scheme that 
may be applied. Sir Arthur’s plan is founded upon the 
principle of home rule for. industry. This he thinks is the 
only solution. Industry must control industry. That is 
an acceptable basic proposition. For the inception of his 
scheme, he wants a temporary Council of Representatives 
of Employers’ Federations and Workers’ Unions. The work 
of the Council would be to fashion the details and to perfect 
a scheme which would establish a Parliament of Industry 
representative of all unions of workers and federations of 
employers. The Council, having then finished its work, 
would be dissolved. The authority of the Industrial Parlia- 
ment should be as wide as possible, provided the well-being 
of the State is not endangered, and the liberty of the indi- 
vidual is safe-guarded. So far so good. But we see no 
provision in this Parliament for that vast mass of people, 
engaged on the technical, supervisory, and clerical work, 
whose brains are as necessary to the industrial system as 
those of the men in the Federations of Employers and the 
Unions of Workers. They, too, are workers, and workers 
whose responsibility in varying degree is considerable; and 
no Industrial Parliament would be complete without them. 
The scheme would necessitate that these workers should 
also become unionized, so that they could in the Industrial 
Parliament act in concert through elected representatives. 
They have not in most industries hitherto had their unions. 
But when they see the labourer and the man carrying less 
responsibility than themselves receiving equal and in some 
cases more lucrative pay for their services, it is time that 
they took a leaf out of the book of the trade unions and 
became organized. We do not like the idea; but when 
there is only one way of achieving an erid, there is no option 
whatever but to take it. Sir Arthur’s scheme would neces- 
sitate this, in order to make the Industrial Parliament truly 
representative. 

The address includes quite an imposing, though not ex- 
haustive, list of problems which the Industrial Parliament 
would have to consider. We will not deal with them 
generally, but merely refer to one which, it seems to us, 
would provide complication, and a fertile field for continuous 
dispute, and so keep the Industrial Parliament busy. At 
any rate, the members wouid find no lack of work even from 
this one matter of pay. We admit the gravity of the 
problem, and that serious consideration should be given to 
any scheme that is the product of anxious thought in the 


that all wages should increase in proportion to the cost of 
living. His solution of this problem is that all workers 
should receive a subsistence rate as well as wages, and that 
the subsistence rate should provide the necessaries of life to 
a worker and (say) three dependants. What are the neces- 
saries of life? Who is to determine them? Are they tobe 
standardized? What are necessaries of life to one worker, 
may not be the necessaries of life to another. And why 
three dependants? The specification is too suggestive to be 
of national advantage. It will hint to the worker that, as 
the subsistence rate does not extend beyond three depend- 
ants, his duty in the propagation of the human species will 
be satisfied by Sir Arthur’s numerical proposal. And the 
number of dependants will subsequently be a useful point 
upon which to hang controversy for a graduated scale in the 
subsistence rate. We want to avoid supplying trade union 
extremists with fresh grounds for activity. Their inven- 
tiveness needs no assistance. The subsistence rate, too, 
should, according to Sir Arthur, be alike for all workers 
in an area. What does this signify—that he has in mind 
different subsistence rates for different areas? Why not 
for different occupations? The navvy should surely have a 
higher subsistence rate than the man in some sedentary 
occupation, though the latter may be entitled to higher 
wages. Who is going to decide these things? The In- 
dustrial Parliament? If so, we should hope to be excused 
from becoming members. As to the wage rate, the same 
standard should be applied to all the workers in the same 
class, whatever or wherever the industry; and the wage rate 
should be augmented by payment by results. The first 
part of this should be subject to conditions. For example, 
we should not pay a porter at a country railway station the 
same wages as a porter at a large railway centre. 

We will not off-hand positively condemn the new scheme. 
This would not be fair. But frankly, Sir Arthur, at first 
blush we do not like the complicated wage suggestion. Let 
us have an Industrial Parliament by all means, so long as 
it completely represents all components in the industrial 
system. But let us have no more complexity than is really 
nevessary in determining payments. Give usa plain wage, 
with an additional payment depending on the profits of the 
business—co-partnership or something akin toit. Theré is, 
of course, no definite formula for co-partnership that can be 
applied to all industries ; but where there is the will, there 
is a way of applying a system of the kind, Sir Arthur 
recommends representation of the workers on the Board 
of Directors, and a share in the benefits. He is at heart a 
co-partner. It is the interest of the worker, and his par- 
ticipation in the direction and in the benefits and losses of 
industry, that provide the best way to industrial peace. If 
the artificial demarcation between capital and the workers 
could only be broken-down, the idea of essentiality and 
co-operation firmly implanted, and fair sharing in profit 
established, then we hardly think the scheme of an Indus- 
trial Parliament would be necessary. As it is, the idea is 
worth following up; and the Parliament, if it did its work 
properly, and did not attempt to indulge in visionary ideals 
in this very practical world of ours, would or should gradu- 
ally bring into being conditions that eventually would leave 
it nothing to do but to attend to occasional rufflings of the 
surface of normal calmness. And if these were not suffi- 
cient for everlasting life, then the best thing the new Par- 
liament could do would be to provide for its own obsequies. 


Smoky Atmospheres or Smokeless Heating. 


Tue Ministry of Health Committee on Smoke and Noxious 
Vapours Abatement have just submitted an interim report ; 
and the gas industry will find it good reading, though here 
and there in it there are incidental remarks which are ob- 
viously put in so as to show the disinterestedness of the 
members of the Committee, and to bid the electricians be 
of good cheer, and continue to labour against great odds 
and physical disabilities in the attempt to raise their com- 
modity to a level at which its cost and application will be 
placed on practical competitive terms. The Committee, of 
course, are in a judicial capacity ; and they have to take 
things as they are, with an eye on possibilities. Their work 
is to advise, with a view to reducing atmospheric pollution 
by the best practicable means. Their first conclusion 1s 
a very proper one. It is that the way for the authorities to 
attack the problem of the pollution of the atmosphere is to 
take steps to prevent additions being made to the sources 





quest for a solution. It is generally agreed, says Sir Arthur, 


of that pollution. “ Prevention is better thancure.” There 
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are a million new’ houses ‘to’ be built within’ the next‘few 
years; and, compared with their predecessors, their contri- 
bution to air pollution should be restricted to the minimum. 
These houses present the opening for the introduction of a 
reform, which will stand as another evidence of our advanc- 
ing civilization. If, however, the opportunity for construc- 
tive reform is allowed to slip-by, then we should deserve all 
the epithets of a deriding nature that our successors felt fit 
to apply to us, 

The new houses are the reason for the Committee making 
an interim report as to the systems of smokeless heating 
that are available for the new ‘houses. The Committee 
know they are pretty safe, both in respect of fuel economy 
and the limits of the pockets of ‘the prospective tenants of 
the new houses, in not recommending electricity for any 
heating purpose—to say nothing,of. the cost of installation, 
and providing the appliances. If the Committee want to 
know more concerning this’ matter, they should study Sir 
Dugald Clerk’s'recent writings on the subject. However, 
they recommend the installation of gas-cookers in lieu of 
coal-ranges in all new dwellings. They are looking to the 
central supply of hot water wherever the conditions are 
suitable; but otherwise they recommend coke-fired boilers. 
Their encouraging remarks as to central hot-water supply' 
for detached ‘houses is subject to provision at moderate! 
cost; and they consider that practical experiments in this! 
direction are urgently needed. For tenement houses, they | 
submit that a central supply of hot water is quite practic- 
able; and that this should be provided universally, with, 
coke or anthracite as the fuel. The abstract of the report 
does not show whether the Committee have been attracted , 
by the facilities and high efficiency of gas-geysers, which can 
be used only as and when wanted; and so save all the heat 
losses that arise from storage and circulation. Preventable 
heat loss is money loss. 

As far as practicable, gas-fires or hot-water radiators are 
recommended for domestic heating; and electric radiators are | 
parenthetically mentioned, “subject to the question of cost.” 
The Committee thereby show their impartiality. As a 
sacrifice of principles to prejudice in favour of open coal | 
fires, the Committee recommend that in none of the houses | 
to be built with the assistance of the Government subsidy | 
should more than one, or, in exceptional circumstances, two 
coal grates be installed. This entirely conforms with recom- | 
mendations that have emanated from official quarters of the 
gas industry. Quite a useful suggestion, not only in con- 
nection with the question of abating ‘the smoke nuisance, | 
but in relation to the modern curtailment of coal output, | 
and therefore the more limited supplies available, is that all | 
solid fuel ranges or grates should be of a character adapted 
to the use of not only coal but coke, and adequate means of 
regulating the draught should in all cases be provided. 

We quite agree with the lament of the Committee as 
to the absence of full and scientific knowledge regarding 
domestic heating. This is one of the directions in which 
crude and labour-creating methods have been allowed to 
survive. Hence the permanent problem of air pollution ; 
and hence, too, the expression of the feeling of the Com- 
mittee that the whole subject of hygienic and scientific 
heating deserves a very much greater measure of public 
attention than it has hitherto received. One of the things 
up to which the public has to be educated is that the cost 
to them of smoke-polluted air is something which can be 
cancelled by, and so be placed to the credit of, smokeless 


means of heating—if the latter entails a somewhat higher 
direct cost. 


oo 


Gas Costs and Profits. 


In another column, a review is made of “ Field’s Analysis” 
for 1919, which is the best statistical record (now being carried 
on by Mr. H. E. Ibbs with the same scrupulous care that has 
made its reputation for accuracy) that we have of the progress 
made by gas undertakings and of the changes which they have 
Passed through during the past fifty-one years. In the review 


. Some salient figures have been picked-out, and percentage figures 


calculated, to show the complete transformation that has been 
effected in the financial and working conditions of the industry in 
, the Comparatively short but momentous period between 1914 
and 1919. Compared with the whole of the undertakings in the 
United Kingdom, the number dealt with in the “ Analysis ” are 
comparatively few, but they‘are all in the front rank, or have 








something special about them to cause their inclusion, and they 
represent a substantial percentage of the total output. The 
progress in business has been remarkable during the six years; 
their output having risen by no less than 10,009,000,000 ¢.ft., or 
8'6 p.ct.—the gas sold in 1919 having been 126,656,000,000 c.ft. 
This increase has been secured despite the fact that the 
cost of coal increased per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold in the case 
of the Metropolitan Companies 145°94 p.ct. (net, 129°96 p.ct.) ; 
Suburban Companies, 11811 p.ct. (net, 131°94 p.ct.); Provincial 
Companies, 110°7 p.ct. (net, 99°7 p.ct.); and Provincial Corpora- 
tions, 81°45 p.ct. (net, 93°65 p.ct.). The working expenses for the 
four groups in the same order have increased by 82°27 p.ct., 
63°66 p.ct., ro0'41 p.ct., and 78°55 p.ct. The average price of gas, 
the big increase in the cost of coal and working expenses not- 
withstanding, only increased by 77°3 p.ct., 76°9 p.ct., 88°43 p.ct., 
and 5991 p.ct. These figures are proof that gas consumers 
have not anything of which to complain compared with the prices 
of other commodities, and that they can well afford to restore a 
fair dividend to the capital employed in the service of supplying 
them with gas. How, through legislative conditions and restric- 
tions, this capital has suffered is shown by-the figures. In the 
case of the Metropolitan Companies the cost of dividends per 
1000 c.ft. sold shows a decrease of 40°21 p.ct., Suburban Com- 
panies 44°67 p.ct., and Provincial Companies 2550’p ct. 


Coal Production and Costs. 


The Board of Trade have issued a summary of the costs of 
production, proceeds, and profits for the first three months of the 
current year ; and it gives, taking the figures as they stand, every 
justification for the action of the Government in the steps they 
have taken for restoring economic conditions to the industry. In 
considering the figures, however, the recent advance of miners’ 
wages must be remembered; and, so remembering, it will be real- 
ized that the figures as presented are more favourable than they 
would be to-day. During the three months, 62,057,000 tons of 
coal were raised ; and, deducting the consumption at the mines, 
and the supplies to miners for domestic use, the balance com- 
mercially disposable was 55,680,878 tons, Of this, 11,711,162 
tons were shipped for export and foreign bunkers. On the basis 
of 55,680,878 tons for sale, the net cost of production works out 
to 29s. 4'94d. a ton, while sales at the pit-head realized 34s. 691d. 
—leaving a net surplus of 5s. 1'97d. per ton. From the surplus, 
provision has to be made for depreciation, interest on debentures 
and other loans, capital adjustments under the Finance Acts, and 
the profit to which the owners are entitled under the Act of this 
year. It should be pointed out, however, that of the ten mining 
districts six are producing at a loss. The four producing profits 
are: Northumberland (18s. 5’21d. per ton), Durham (8s. 4°85d. per 
ton), South Wales (18s. 7°67d. per ton), and Yorkshire (ros. 26d. 
perton). The total net cost (29s. 4°94d.) is constituted as follows: 
Wages: 22s. 8'5d.; stores and timber, 4s. 6'99d.; other costs, 
management, salaries, insurance, repairs, office, selling, and 
general expenses, 1s. 7'7d.; and royalties, 7°53d.—less proceeds 
of miners’ coal, 1°78d. Sir Robert Horne stated in the House 
recently that the cost of the increase of wages granted in March, 
1920, was 2s. rod. per ton; and the cost of the disposable inland 
coal now stood at 33s. 3d. per ton. 


Gas-Workers’ Strike Notices: 


The kind intentions of the Minister of Labour to attempt to 
effect a compromise in the wages dispute in the gas industry 
proved ineffectual. The employees’ side of the Joint Industrial 
Council for the gas industry moved him to action ; and a meeting 
was called for last Tuesday evening. But the Chairman of the 
Council (Mr. D. Milne Watson) soon made it clear (according to 
the reports apparently inspired by the employees’ representa~ 
tives) that the gas industry had nothing whatever to offer, until 
jegislation put the industry on to a proper financial basis. As 
the report stated, the meeting “ brought matters no nearer a solu- 
tion;” and, at the time of going to press, we have not been 
advised of any change in the situation. Thus the notices to leave 
work onJune 26 held good. Referring to the matter yesterday, 
the “ Daily Telegraph” remarked: * It would appear that the 
next move is with the Ministry of Labour; and it is believed 
that, if an arrangement could be made in regard to the smaller 
and less prosperous] undertakings, an agreement might be 
reached, The difficulty is that the Unions demand a flat-rate 
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advance of 1os., irrespective of local circumstances and con- 


ditions. It is believed that conferences at the Ministry of Labour 
may be held in a day or two.” 


Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates. 

Naturally, the gas industry will be following with a great deal 
of interest the production of synthetic ammonia and nitrates by 
the Company which Messrs. Brunner, Mond, & Co., Ltd., have 
formed, under the title of Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates, Ltd., 
and with a capital of £5,000,000. This is the Company who have 
taken over from the Government the Billingham works and plant, 
which latter, it is said, is a modification of the Haber process. 
The staff has also been transferred; and members of it have 
visited Germany and the United States to inspect work there. 
The operation of the experimental plant of M. Georges Claude 
has. also been investigated; and the experimental plant of 
Dr. Maxted, of Gas Developments, Ltd., and patents, have been 
purchased by the new Company. They have had placed at 
their disposal by the Government (on a royalty basis) all enemy 
patents bearing on the modified process which will form the cen- 
tral feature of the working. We take it this means the Haber; 
and payments will go to the Custodian of Enemy Property, for 
account under the Reparation Clauses of the Peace Treaty. 


Where the Gas Industry is Interested. 

The Company, it is reported, intend to erect immediately a 
plant for the manufacture of 100 tons of 100 p.ct. ammonia per 
day, with provision for a rapid extension to 300 tons a day, equal 
to 150,000 tons, rising to 450,000 tons, of sulphate per annum, 
It is pointed out that modern agricultural research has, however, 
proved that chloride of ammonia is equal, if not superior, to sul- 
phate; and since by converting the ammonia into this form in- 
stead of sulphate, carbonate of soda (soda ash) can be produced, 
it is hoped the agricultural community will eventually adopt this 
form, which can only have the effect of reducing the price to them 
of nitrogen fertilizers. Arrangements have been made with Ex- 
plosives Trades, Limited, by which they undertake to buy their 
requirements of ammonia from the Company, and to erect plant 
to the extent desired by the Government for the oxidation of the 
ammonia to form nitric acid and the explosives derived there- 
from. The development has a big commercial significance for 
present producers of nitrogen fertilizers. 








PERSONAL. 





The anniversary of the seventieth birthday of Mr. WiLL1AM A. 
SuRR1DGE, J,P., on Saturday last, was made the occasion of his 
partners in the firm of Messrs. E. Foster & Co., of John Street, 
Adelphi, to present him with a handsome solid silver loving-cup, 
suitably engraved. The gift was handed to Mr. Surridge at a 
private luncheon at the Constitutional Club, Northumberland 
Avenue, presided over by Mr. Reginald W. Foster, with Mr. H. D. 
Foster in the vice-chair. Mr. Surridge, in acknowledging the 
presentation, indulged in many happy reminiscences of his early 
life in connection with the gas industry ; and he recalled the names 
ot many of the friends he had made during his long business 
career, 

Mr. H. C. Smitu, Superintendent at the Swan Village Gas- 
Works of the Birmingham Corporation, has been appointed Resi- 
dent Engineer to the Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power 
Company, in succession to Mr. R. Wardell. 


<i 


OBITUARY, 





Mr. ALBERT R. CawLey, who died last month at Cardiff, after 
having been in indifferent health for some considerable time, had 
had a long connection with the gas and water industries. Fora 
number of years he was engaged at the gas and water works of 
the Oldham Corporation, and then for four years had the manage- 
ment of the Darwen Corporation Water-Works. In 1894 he was 
appointed General Manager to the Ystrad Gas and Water Com- 
pany; and three years later he became Manager and Secretary 
to the Llanelly Gas Company. His next move was in 1902, when 
he took up the position of Manager to the Rhymney and Aber 
Valleys Gas and Water Company, which he resigned in 1906. He 
was a member of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 








Temporary Increase of Charges Act.—Applications have been 
made to the Ministry of Health under the Statutory Undertakings 
(Temporary Increase of Charges) Act, by the Cleator Moor Urban 
District Council; the Milton Regis Urban District Council, the 
Portland Urban District Council, the Shepshed Urban District 


“FIELD’S ANALYSIS” FOR 1919.* 


Some Extraordinary Figures and Comparisons. 


WE have received the fifty-first edition of ‘‘ Field's Analysis,” 
and have turned to it with great interest, inasmuch as we knew 


that it was bound to contain in these extraordinary times figures 
of an exceptional nature. During the war, it was natural to think 
that at its conclusion the climax of high costs would be reached, 
and that thereafter a steady decline would take place until a 
definite level was reached, however far above pre-war normality 
that might be. The figures that are presented to us, however, 
in the gas industry’s standard “ Analysis” dispel completely any 
illusion we may have had upon this subject; and events which 
have taken place since the close of 1919 up to the present 
moment alter the whole character of our thoughts upon the 
subject, and one wonders when and how a climax will be reached, 
and when and how a move in the direction of lower costs will 
materialize. ; 

Speaking of costs, it may not be amiss to refer to the price of 
the present edition of the‘ Analysis.” We observe it has been 
advanced to two guineas a copy. To no one is this likely to 
come as a surprise—certainly not to anyone in the printing trade. 
For our part we make no comment whatever against the price. 
Apart from the question of high printing costs, no one we are 
sure will complain of a charge of two guineas for the compre- 
hensive and valuable information contained in the work ; for it 
would be in the nature of a mild disaster to the industry, if it 
were found impossible for the “Analysis” to be issued owing 
to a loss on its production. 

With these preliminary remarks, we will turn to the contents 
of the present edition. The first thing that strikes us is the 
enormous output of gas. The gas sold by the undertakings dealt 
with in 1914 was 116,647 million c.ft. The quantity sold in 1919 
amounted to 126,656 million c.ft., or an increase of 86 p.ct. 
In any ordinary trading concern, one would expect to find this 
increase reflected in the profits; but this is not so in the gas in- 
dustry, as can be seen by taking the figures of gross profit in the 
case of the Metropolitan and Suburban Gas Companies (which 
are sufficiently indicative of the whole). The figures show a fall 
from £1,784,449 in 1914 to £1,642,096 in 1919, or a decrease of 
8 p.ct. Could such an extraordinary statement be produced by 
any other industry in the country? We do not think that eco- 
nomists will turn to the pages of this work for figures wherewith 
to prove existing maxims. 

As a matter of more domestic interest—that is, interest for the 
industry itself—we have set out in tabular form some of the 
principal items in the four representative groups. 














Years Metropolitan Suburban Prov. Prov, 
* Companies. Companies. Companies. Corpns. 
d. d, d. d. 
Cost of coal p. 1000 { 1914 15°39 16°51 14°96 14°38 
c.ft. sold - | 1919 37°85 36 o1 31°52 26°09 
Increase percent. 145°94 118°11 110°70 81°43 
d. d. d. d. 
Net coal p. 1000 c. ft. { 1914 6°7r . 8°83 6°70 5°04 
eels. 3... Ss 4Qne 15°43 20°48 13°38 9°76 
Increase percent. 129'96 131°94 99°70 93°65 
d, d. d. d, 
Working expenses oe 3B°tzn..0c. 17°64 12°30 11°89 
p. 1000 c.ft. sold (1919 $3:0f .. ‘38°67 24°65 21°23 
Increase per cent. 82°27 63°66 100" 41 78°55 
d. d. d. d. 
Average price of gas { 1914 28°2 27°7 20°6 23°2 
p. 1000 c.ft. sold . (1919 50°0 49 0 40 7 37°1 
Increase per cent. 77 30 76°90 88°43 59°91 
Ss. d. s. d, S. d, s. d. 
Residuals per ton nd 1914 10 3°2 m. 2S oo BS OM -41; 9.49 
comb. we Rtgrg ag' 7° 20°'6‘o° .. 19:°9°8 .. 18 72 
Increase percent. 149°27 98°71 132°91 97°70 
d. d. d. d. 
Total charge for capi- { 1914 9 78 7 49 6°35 2°79 
tal p. 1000 c.ft. sold | 1919 6°64 5°26 5°29 3°20 
Decrease per cent. 32°11 29°77 16°69 Inc. 14°70 
d. d, d. d. 
Dividend paid p. 1000 { 1914 8°38 6°47 S°s3 6. 
c.ft. sold 1919 5°O1 3°58 4°12. 10% = 
Decrease per cent. 40°21 44°67 25°50 


It will be seen that the increase in cost of coal per 1000 c.ft. 
sold, was the highest in the Metropolitan group of companies, 
being nearly 146 p.ct, compared with 1914. The increase in the 
net coal was a shade under 130 p.ct.; and the working expenses 
were 82 p.ct. higher, whereas the price charged for gas advanced 





_ * ‘ Field’s Analysis of the Accounts of the Principal Gas Undertakings 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland.’’ Compiled by Herbert Edward Ibbs, 





Council, and the Southport Town Council, 


Accountant to the Gas Light and Coke Company. Price £22s. London: 
Eden, Fisher, & Co., Ltd, 
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hand decreased 32 p.ct.; and, taking dividends separately, the 
decrease was 40 p.ct. Very much the same story might be told 
of the Suburban group of companies. 

When we come to the Provincial companies, we find that the 
percentage of increase for coal and net coal is much below the 
Metropolitan and Suburban groups; whereas the percentage 
increases in working expenses and price of gas are higher than 
in any of the four groups. The total charge for capital is only 
17 p.ct. below that of 1914. The dividends, however, were about 
25 p.ct. lower, compared with 40 p.ct. for the Metropolitan Com- 
panies, and 44 p.ct. for companies in the Suburbangroup. With 
regard to the Provincial corporations, it will be seen that the 
geographical position apparently told very strongly in their favour 
as far as coal was concerned, and that they did nearly as well as 
the Suburban companies with residuals; the result being that 
the increase in the price of gas was comparatively small. It is 
noticeable that the charge for capital here increased by nearly 
15 p.ct., which was quite contrary to the experience of the rest of 
the industry. 

The “ Analysis ” reveals the need of many companies for more 
capital, which will not be forthcoming unless Parliament allows a 
reasonable dividend to the existing shareholders. As soon as the 
confidence of investors has been re-established, there need be no 
uncertainty as to the future. The progress of the industry is 
most marked, as will be seen from the following table—whether 
the gas sold or the number of consumers be taken : 

















, Metropolitan Suburban Prov. Prov. 

Years. Companies. Companies. Companies. Corpns. 

Millions, Millions. Millions. Millions. 

Gas sold to ordinary {1914 27,958 8,215 13,626 22,364 
consumers . . ‘1919 28,781 9,231 14,346 23,533 
Increase per cent. 2°94 12°37 5°28 5°23 

Gas sold to automatic { 1914 14,181 4,646 3,102 5,287 
consumers . ‘1gI9 17,916 6,230 4,491 6,421 
Increase per cent. 26°34 34°09 44°78 21°45 

Total gas sold to pri- { 1914, 42,139 12,861 16,728 27,651 
vate consumers . ‘IgIg 46,697 15,461 18,837 29,954 
Increase per cent. 10°82 20°22 12°61 8°33 





Thousands. Thousands, Thousands, Thousands, 
Number of ordinary { 1914 











422 160 289 536 
consumers . (1919 439 178 303 534 
Increase per cent. 4°03 I1‘25 4°84 ..Dec. °37 
Number of automatic { 1914 861 257 205 .. 366 
consumers . . ‘1919 893 283 215 , 397 
Increase per cent. 3°72 10°12 4°88 8°47 

Total number of pri- { 1914 1,283 417 494 go2 
vate consumers . ‘1919 1,332 461 518 93r 
Increase per cent. 3°82 10°55 4°86 3°22 


The increased quantities of gas sold to ordinary consumers 
must be considered as very satisfactory, as also the increased 
quantities sold to automatic consumers, which latter vary as 
regards groups from 21 to 44 p.ct. An increased sale per con- 
sumer is always a most desirable thing to aim for. New customers 
are needed for healthy progress. : 

If we take the stoves on hire, the increases shown also confirm 
progress, 


a 
Suburban 








‘Tears Metropolitan Prov. Prov. 
* Companies. Companies, Companies Corporations, 
Thousands. Thousands. Thousands, Thousands. 
Stoves on hire {1914 ++ 1072 35! SS: 6 445 
(1919 «- 132 423 339 543 
Increase per cent. 5°60 20 51 15°70 22 02 


The increases in the number of consumers and stoves on hire 
would undoubtedly have been much larger had more meters and 
stoves been obtainable. The relatively small increase in stoves 
on hire in the Metropolitan group is, we believe, due to a large 
number of stoves having been sold to consumers who preferred 
to purchase rather than to pay a higher stove rental. 


The high standard of the “ Analysis” has been fully main- 
tained, and no cursory glance such as has been given above can 
Possibly reveal the immense amount of information that the book 
contains. The figures quoted by us are merely samples from the 
bulk, for which we have to thank the Editor, Mr. H. E. Ibbs, the 
Accountant of the Gas Light and Coke Company. Heavy work 
and painstaking care are found on every page; and so is the 
working and financial history of the industry in the exceptional 
circumstances of these unprecedented times. 














_Presentation to Mr. Cyril Davis.—A very pleasing ceremony 
during the annual meeting of the Society of British Gas Indus- 
tries which was held last week at Sheffield, was the presentation 
to Mr. Cyril Davis by Sir Arthur Duckham, K.C.B.,the President 
of the Society, of a very handsome gold watch, on the occasion 
of his relinquishing the Honorary Secretaryship of the Golfing 
Society, the duties of which he had ably carried out for many 
years, and for the formation of which he was responsible, 








ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Tue electricity journals seem to have got the wind-up beautifully 
over Sir Dugald Clerk; and their main business preceding the 
discussion at the Institution of Electrical Engineers last Wednes- 
day seems to have been to try to belittle 
him personally, rather than to categori- 
cally show that his statements on the 
subject of thermal efficiencies and coal 
conservation are altogether wrong. In the “ Memoranda” for 


June 1, we referred to a tissue of personalities and innuendos 
concerning Lord Moulton and Sir Dugald Clerk that appeared 
in “ Electrical Industries ” from a ‘“‘ Correspondent.” Manifestly 
one of the objects of the article was to depreciate the work of 
these two distinguished men in this matter of thermal efficiency in 
relation to coal conservation. It turns out that their critic is 
Mr. H. E. Goody, who describes himself in a letter to our contem- 
porary as an electrical journalist, and who criticized not what 
Lord Moulton and Sir Dugald had put forward, but their action 
in supporting the position of gas in this matter of thermal effi- 
ciency. Conviction as to the truth of the position is, in the opinion 
of Mr. Goody, patently no justification for telling the world of it. 
Drawn by the “ Memoranda” to disclose himself, Mr. Goody does 
not answer the criticisms that we made of his previous efforts. 
He still appears to suggest that Lord Moulton and Sir Dugald 
should be regarded as gas propagandists rather than as impartial 
scientists. We get further emphasis laid on the want of impar- 
tiality by these two scientists when Mr. Goody says: ‘‘ These 
gentlemen are accorded the consideration due to the absolutely 
unbiassed scientist, whereas they are quite evidently bound to 
the gas chariot.” These and other references to the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association are bringing Mr. Goody and “ Electrical 
Industries” close to dangerous ground. Everything that Sir 
Dugald has done in this matter since he and his collaborators 
presented their report to the Council of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers has been done on his own initiative or by request of 
the Societies before whom he has appeared. If scientific men 
in their work are to be exposed to such crude personal attacks as 
these in papers classified as “technical,” then we may expect that 
it will not do anything to encourage publicity of the results, and 
of free discussion. The want of impartiality can only be proved 
by showing that deliberately stated wrong results have emanated 
from the men of scierce who are the authors. Mr. Goody child- 
ishly speaks of the statements of fact by Lord Moulton and Sir 
Dugald Clerk as “ their offence.” 


Electrical Press 
on the Rampage. 


Mr. Goody in his letter evades the main 
points of our previous criticism. Sir 
Dugald’s interest and that of Professors 
Smithells and Cobb in coal conservation and the thermal effi- 
ciencies of fuel use date back many years. We pointed out, in 
order to disabuse Mr. Goody’s mind of erroneous imagination, 
that the invitation to them to investigate and report upon the 
relative positions of gas and electricity in relation to coal con- 
servation was made by the Council of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, and that the Council were prompted to take this course 
by certain statements in the report of the Power Sub-Committee 
of the Coal Conservation Committee. The object of inviting 
them to undertake the work was not “gas propaganda” as it is 
understood by Mr. Goody and his like, but with the view of 
putting the facts—whatever they were—into a technically ordered 
condition, and in a manner which, if they were wrong, could be 
controverted. Mr. Goody’s comment upon this is full of insinua- 
tion, which to our mind is insulting, to men of the scientific status 
and independence of those named—men who have always been 
treated with respect in the scientific world, and whose opinions 
are held worthy of acceptance until, if it be possible, they have 
been shown to have erred. Has Mr. Goody in any one way 
shown any error in the case put forward? This is what he says: 
“One would hardly expect the Institution of Gas Engineers to 
call upon Sir John Snell or Colonel Crompton to investigate the 
matter. Obviously, they wanted a report of acertain kind ; and they 
went to the men who could be velied upon to furnish such a report.” 
Do other electrical men really think that Sir Dugald Clerk and 
Professors Smithells and Cobb would have reported anything but 
the exact issues of their investigation, and then expose the inexact 
issues to the investigation of the whole scientific and technical 
world? To have done so would have shown them to be lunatics, 
and not men of science. Do electrical men think that they would 
have undertook this reference if they were not to have a free hand, 
but were to report to order? Do not their honour, past work, and 
all we know of them stand for something more than that they 
should be subjected to such imputations as those contained in the 
letter now before us? Had Sir John Snell and Colonel Crompton 
made the same investigation, they could not have escaped from 
the same conclusions. If Sir John Snell and Colonel Cromp- 


More Insinuation. 


ton were to make research into what is being done in gas where 
the latest systems of production are in operation, and then test 
the efficiencies of the latest productions of our gas-consuming 
appliance manufacturers, they would have to say that the gas 
industry is not only doing all that Sir Duguld and Professors 
Smithells and Cobb say it is doing in this matter of efficiency, 
but that it has accomplished more for which full credit has not 
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been taken, for the simple reason that it is not general, and can- 
not, be until opportunity in individual works and supply areas 
permits. There is nothing hypothetical about what gas has 
accomplished; there is about the 20 p.ct. thermal efficiency of 
the electricity supply industry becoming general. Still foolishly 
insisting that a matter of technical importance is gas ‘ propa- 
ganda,” Mr. Goody in the final passages of his letter tries to 
shift the ground of his censure from persons to the electricity in- 
dustry; but even his present letter shows the inclination of his 
mind in regard to the matter, as did his article. He writes: “I 
called this propaganda insidious; and so it is in the literal sense. 
But it is perfectly legitimate and moral; and all my censure 
was directed against the electrical industry for not following so 
excellent an example.” If “all” his censure was intended to 
be directed against the electrical industry, then Mr. Goody sadly 
failed in his intention, or the censure took a very circuitous 
route, and drew in men who quite unconsciously had given 
Mr. Goody offence. 

We turn to the issue of the “ Electrical 
Review ” preceding the discussion at the 
meeting of the Institution of. Electrical 
Engineers. Au editorial article has 
something to say about the all-electric house; and we see a little 


more general abuse and postulation concerning gas, but not 
a single fact. It states that “coal.and gas cannot by any possi- 
bility render service equivalent to that of electricity; but they 
can, and do, introduce an intolerable amount of dirt, dust, labour, | 
and pollution, all of which have to be paid for in terms of health 
and pocket.” We are prepared to prove and to demonstrate to 
the “ Review” that electricity for several domestic and industrial 
purposes is incapable of rendering service equivalent to that of 
gas, whether regarded from the money or the time point of view, 
if our contemporary is willing to enter seriously into the matter. 
We should like to have, too, something more specific as to “the 
intolerable amount of dirt, dust, labour, and pollution of the 
atmosphere ” that gas is supposed to produce; as well as regard- 
ing the supposed injurious effects of gas upon health. . That the 
“ Review” has nothing specific to offer, but that it only relies on 
its individual assumption (which suits it admirably), and not on 
actual facts or scientific exploration, is shown by the liberally 
loose statement: “‘Could these items be accurately costed, we 
have no doubt at all that the actual inclusive cost of electrical 

supply would come below that of its grimy rivals—or rather com- 
petitors, not rivals.” Having shown that it has no solid ground 
for its theory, this assures us that the “no doubt” is equally 
without substantial foundation. And then comes a sly dig at 
Sir Dugald Clerk: “ As we have said before,” remarks our con- 

temporary, “ paper calculations regarding thermal units, &c., are 

incapable of demonstrating the facts in the comparison. They 

deal only with one aspect of the subject ; and they entirely fail to 

take account of the factors which cannot be neglected—not least 

of which is the great saving of labour effected by electrical 

methods. Public opinion does take these factors into account; 

and there is no room for doubt as to its verdict.” These so- 

called “ paper calculations” are based on the facts of actual per- 

formance. Gas is a huge labour-saver; and that is the reason, 

combined with the lower installation and running costs, that it 

has such an area of use, and extensive popularity. ‘“ Public 

opinion does take these factors into account; and there is no 

room for doubt as to its verdict.” This is why the gas business 

is so large, why it is expanding, and why its prospects, including 

we wg thermal efficiency in the use of coal, are so wonderfully 

right. 


Prior to the 
Discussion. 


Turning to other journalistic electrical 
Also in Other Quarters. quarters, we see in an editorial in “ Elec- 
trical Industries,” in which Sir Dugald 
Clerk is also attacked—this a week before the discussion with 


the Institution of Electrical Engineers—the “ secondary advant- 
ages” of electricity are put forward as the reason of its successes. 
The primary advantages of gas over electricity are what tell in 
the decisions of the masses of the people. Both “ Electrical 
Industries” and the “Electrician” are obviously very uneasy 
over Sir Dugald’s activity in this matter of relative efficiencies. 
The former suggests that he should ask himself whether friendly 
relations between the two industries “are assisted by assiduity 
in placing limits to electrical progress, and supplying Mrs. Clouds- 
ley Brereton with ammunition for attacks on electricity.” The 
“ Electrician” is of opinion that “at the present time there is 
generally an open mind on the relative merits of electricity and 
gas. But the gas interests are doing their best to alter that ; and 
it is therefore all the more necessary that we should be quickly in 
the field.” The “ Electrical Times” likewise had a shot six days 
before the discussion at the Institution of blectrical Engineers. 
In what it says, one can also trace the great virtue of secondary 
considerations where electricity is concerned. It refers to the 
diagrams of Sir Dugald Clerk, which, it remarks, have been “the 
subject of some pardonable amusement.” The “ pardonable 
amusement” has been on the gas side over the curious wrigglings 
of the Electrical Press to avoid coming into close contact with 
the diagrams and accompanying text. The facility of the elec- 
trical papers for writing all round this subject without attacking 
the kernel is something that merits, and has on several occasions 


caused, the heartiest laughter among gas men, and no doubt 
electricians also, 


At Leicester, an experiment with gas and 
electricity is going to be made, apparently 
in connection with the municipal plans 


for increased local housing. A block of houses is to be provided 
with gas for domestic purposes and electricity for lighting ; and 
in another block gas is to be used for both lighting and other 
domestic purposes. Gas is having more than its fair share in the 
test. Why not try one block with both electric lighting and the 
use of current for other domestic purposes? There seems some- 
thing wrong in what is. proposed if we accept as gospel what such 
papers as the.“ Electrical Review” say. . Perhaps the Leicester 
Corporation do; not want to be parties to helping to land the 
tenants of these blocks of dwellings in the Bankruptcy Court. 
The “ Electrical Times” offers ‘ two, to one on electricity ;” but 
electricity does not seem to have much to do with the test. 


Deficits are becoming more and more 
the normal thing in connection with 
local authority electricity supply under- 
takings. It is'a bad sign; and balance- 
sheets that show such deficits are a reflection on the adminis- 
tration, for no one can defend the policy of running at a lossa 
business that has a monopoly of a particular commodity in a 
district. The number of undertakings with a deficit is too great 
to keep a record of them all. But we observe that the Electricity 
Committee at Ilford have been carrying on their works in a 
manner that caused a loss at March 31, 1919, of £10,261. At his 
audit, the District Auditor disallowed this sum; and against this 
the Council appealed to the Ministry of Health. The Ministry 
states that the disallowance-was lawfully made, and accordingly 
it has been confirmed. Before taking steps to deal with the de- 
ficiency, a report was called for by the Ministry as to the extinc- 
tion of the sum. The Clerk has informed the Ministry in reply 
that a rate of 5d. in the pound has been made for the ensuing 
half year to meet the heavy sum short of requirement. The 
attention of the Ministry should be called to what this means. Is 
it fair—can any honest man defend the course—that the local 
authority should sell current at a price that does not meet total 
costs, and then pick the pockets of the ratepayers who are 
not consumers of electricity of 5d. in the pound on the rateable 
value of their premises or dwelling-houses? Why should any 
gas consumer pay 5d. in the pound towards the cost of supply- 
ing his neighbour with electricity ? The electricity consumer is 
never asked for 5d. in the pound to make up the deficiency in the 
revenue of the gas company. The whole process is a scandal; 
and certainly the ease with which deficits can be made up as 
Ilford is doing in this case, is a direct incentive to maladministra- 
tion. The Ministry of Health ought to assure itself that such a 
thing does not occur again, and ensure that Ilford is compelled 
to charge prices that will obviate the necessity for committing 
another injustice in order to straighten-out things. To be just, 
the deficit ought to be made-up by the people who received elec- 
tricity at a price less than the total expenditure incurred in pro- 
viding it. There was a considerable deficit at Leicester on the 
working for 1919; but it is hoped to wipe this out by economies 
produced by the new plant at Aylestone Road, and by a 25 p.ct. 
increase in the power rates. The Colchester Town Council have 
managed to bring about a deficit of £3532; and they are making 
provision against a repetition of this sort of thing by raising the 
price of current to od. per unit. 


The Test. 


Deficits and Sales 
Uader Total Cost. 








Sir Dugald Clerk’s ‘“‘Gas Institute” Proposal. 


Writing his page of ® Trade Chat” in the June 12 issue of 
the “Ironmonger,” the versatile author whose nom-de-plume is 
“Vulcan” thus refers to the above topic: Sir Dugald Clerk, 
who has been President of the Institution of Gas Engineers dur- 
ing the past year, at his retirement delivered an address on the 
future of the gas industry. Sir Dugald holds the opinion that it 
is necessary at the present time to pay increasing attention to gas 
apparatus and plant. He also advocates the making of inde- 
pendent investigation into the claims of manufacturers in regard 
to the efficiency and economy of their appliances. With this 
object in view, he suggests the establishment of a Gas Institute, 
which should be devoted solely to studying, testing, and reporting 
on such apparatus, and which would grant to inventors and manu- 
facturers certificates giving the results of the various:tests to 
which their inventions were put. The establishment of a Gas 
Institute would, Sir Dugald is convinced, stimulate invention in 
gas appliances. The scientific and practical staff attached to the 
Institute could also systematize the collection of data for the 
industry. Apart from the technical side, the Institute might 
foster friendly relations between the gas and electrical industries. 
There is certainly room for a change of policy in this direction. 


——s 





A meeting was held last Thursday of the Technical Sub- 
Committee of the Fuel‘Economy Committee of the Federation of 
British Industries to determine the future course of procedure of 
their fuel economy organization. 

The distillation of lignite at a high temperature is said to give 
a liquid coal tar which contains certain ingredients suitable as 4 
substitute for gasolene, kerosene, and lubricating oils. Through 
a new process, benzene and kerosene can be obtained from liquid 





coal tar distilled from lignite at a lower temperature. 
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THE WRECK OF A THREE MILLION C.FT. GASHOLDER IN MELBOURNE. 
a ; 
Ry 
| bee] } lL mis 
To ee 
Newspaper accounts and photographs are now to hand of the | have happened, the newspaper reporter points out. The fire 


destruction of the 3 million c.ft. gasholder, on the morning of 
Sunday, April 4, at the Port Melbourne Station of the Metro- 
politan Gas Company of Melbourne. 


It is stated that the holder, which at the time contained 2 mil- 
lion c.ft. of gas, “burst, and a column of flame 150 ft. in diameter 
leapt fully 400 ft. into the air.” Fortunately, serious material 
damage was confined to the holder; and, with the exception of 
a few slight burns, there were no personal injuries. Earlier 
in the morning workmen had been attending to small matters in 
connection with the holder; and when they left, about an hour 
before the occurrence, everything appeared to be in order. There 
was no fire near the place; and no one could approach the holder 
without climbing a high brick wall. 

The gasholder—a three-lift one—was built thirty years ago, 
and was seemingly in an excellent state of preservation ; so that, 
until the matter is thoroughly investigated, the cause of its de- 
struction cannot be definitely known, Various things ‘“ might” 





brigade were called, and attacked the jet of flame coming from 
the inlet-pipe. Meanwhile, in the valve-house the supply of gas 
had been reduced as far as could be done with safety. A feature 
of the occurrence was a rain of metal pellets which fell over 
a wide area all round the holder. 

The Gas Company were able to announce that there would be 
no inconvenience to the public as a result of the mishap. The 
holder was used in connection with the gas service to St. Kilda 
and Tooronga; but these districts were supplied by connecting- 
up the mains to other stations. To the Company, of course, the 
loss was a serious one. Mr. J. N. Reeson (the Engineer-in-Chief), 
who reached the works as soon as possible, said, after inspecting 
the demolished gasholder, that he was at a loss to explain the 
occurrence. It could not have been an explosion, or there would 
have been considerable damage over a wide area. It was a 
curious thing that the gas should have caught fire. It looked as 
though something had burst, and that then there had been a 
collapse. 








YORKSHIRE JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the Works of the Ramie Company, Ltd. : 


Members of the above Association last Wednesday visited the 
works of the Ramie Company, Ltd., at Mellor and Bradbury, 
They were met at Stockport by Messrs. J. Warburton, S. Fielden, 
and B. Smith, and were conveyed by motor to the Marple Bridge 
works at Mellor, where they were received by Mr. A. Watson (the 
Sectetary of the Company) and Mr. Bennett (Works Manager). 
The party was divided into three sections, and conducted through 
the works by Messrs. Watson, Bennett, and Warburton. The 
visitors then proceeded to Crossley’s Café, at Stockport, where 
they were entertained at luncheon by the Ramie Company. 

After luncheon, Mr. A. Watson gave a brief address of welcome, 
in which he expressed the pleasure of the Directors to entertain 
the party, and said they were very glad to be favoured with a visit 
by the members of the Association. Unfortunately, the Directors 
were in London on business, as also were Mr. W. Warburton and 
his colleague Mr. Heap (Managers). A toast to the Association 
was proposed by Mr. B. Smith; and the President (Mr. J. M‘Lusky, 
of Halifax) suitably responded. Mr. C. D.Cawthra (Halifax) pro- 
posed the toast of the Ramie Company, and Mr. J. Warburton 
briefly replied on behalf of the firm. Mr. C. Roper (Bradford) 
proposed, and Mr. E. L. Oughton (Huddersfield) seconded, a 
hearty vote of thanks to the Directors and Managers of the works 
for their kindness, and expressed the indebtedness of the visitors 
to the staff who had in any respect helped to make the visit so 
successful. To this Mr. A. Watson briefly responded. 

The party then motored to the Company’s works at Bredbury. 

iere they were conducted round the works by the guides pre- 
viously mentioned, along with Messrs. H. Watson, T: Tatlow, T. 

/ilson, and Miss Tunnicliffe, who were more intimately connected 
with the processes under view. On returning to Stockport the 
party were hospitably entertained at tea, thus bringing to a close 
One of the most pleasant and instructive works’ visits that it has 
been the lot of the Association to enjoy. 

Primrose Mills, Mellor. 

Here the members were first introduced to ramie, or China 
grass. It is received at the works direct from China. Chinese 
natives have already removed the bark from the stalk, after which 








the fibre is pressed into bales and shipped to the works. The 
first process is to separate the gum, which is the dried sap of the 
plant, from the fibre, and prepare it for spinning. The process of 
spinning the fibre into ramie yarn was seen later at the Bredbury 
Mills, After the fibre is spun into yarn, it returns to Mellor mills 
for knitting into a cylindrical fabric. In making gas-mantles, the 
one great point is purity of material; and the third process at 
these works is of vital importance, All impurities are washed- 
out of the ramie knitted fabric. With the mills was purchased 
the adjoining watershed, on purpose that they might control, and 
thereby keep pure, the water, needed for this process. 


Victoria Mills, Bredbury. 

Here the first process is the spinning department. This work 
in all its branches is on very similar lines to ordinary cotton 
spinning. The knitted fabric, having been cleansed and purified 
at the Mellor works and returned to the Victoria Mills, is cut 
into various lengths according to the size of the mantle required. 
The mantles are then impregnated with a mixture of thorium and 
cerium nitrates dissolved in water, in such proportions that the 
mantle contains 9g p.ct. thorium and 1 p.ct. cerium oxide. Other 
processes follow, until the finished mantles are packed in the 
well-known “ Zeimar ” cardboard boxes. 

The whole process of extracting thorium from monazite sand 
is carried out at these works. For some ten years before 1914 
they had been making thorium on a moderate scale from numerous 
materials, including monazite sand. Since 1914, they have in- 
stalled the largest plant in the country for this particular manu- 
facture, and have thereby made themselves entirely independent 
of German supplies. They are fortunate in now being producers 
of both thorium and ramie fabric; the whole process from raw 
ramie grass and monazite sand to the finished mantle being 
carried out under most careful supervision. 








Mr. William Laird Brown, M.E., of Philadelphia, represent- 
ing American engineering interests, is now in London conferring 
with British manufacturing, importing, and banking houses, to 
arrange the working procedure for direct representation of English 
buyers in the American market. The firm are well known to the 
American gas industry; and their work has been the subject of 
special editorials in the ‘‘ American Gas Engineering Journal.” 
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THE THERMAL EFFICIENCY OF THE GENERATION 
AND USE OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 


The joint meeting of the Institutions of Gas and Electrical 
Engineers arising out of the recent criticisms of Sir Dugald 
Clerk’s paper before the Royal Society of Arts, was held at the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers on Wednesday last. Mr. 
Rocer T. Smirn, the President of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, presided; and although the attendance was a good 
one, it did not come up to expectations. 


The PresipEnT said he was very glad that the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers had the opportunity of welcoming Sir Dugald 
Clerk and Professors Smithells and Cobb, all of whom had been 
associated in a report of the Institution of Gas Engineers. He 
need not give the title, because it was in the papers which had 
been distributed. In addition, Sir Dugald Clerk read a paper 
before the Royal Society of Arts in March ‘last. Certain rather 
acrimonious criticisms of Sir Dugald’s paper had appeared in 
correspondence in the Technical Press; and Sir Dugald Clerk 
had been anxious to put the discussion of this question on a rather 
different basis. The Institution of Electrical Engineers were 
equally anxious that the discussion should be raised to a higher 
plane; and so they had decided to invite their friends to attend 
this meeting—firstly, to see whether they were agreed about the 
facts, and, if not, to see to what extent they were agreed and not 
agreed. Chiefly, however, he thought they had met to emphasize 
the fact that they were all engineers or scientific workers engaged 
in the discovery of facts and in their discussion; and they had 
also met with the object of trying to understand each other’s 
point of view [Hear, hear] and the deductions that they each 
made from these facts. It was largely for this reason that they 
wanted to be agreed as to the facts themselves. In a few mo- 
ments he would have pleasure in calling upon Sir Dugald Clerk 
to open the discussion; but he would first like to say a word 
about procedure. On an occasion like this, it was necessary to 
organize the discussion; and he would call on various speakers 
to follow Sir Dugald Clerk. He would keep secret the amount 
of time allotted to each; but one minute before the time was up 
the bell would be rung, and a second ring when the time was 

finally up. He called upon Sir Dugald Clerk to open the discussion. 


NOTE ON THE THERMAL EFFICIENCY OF THE GENERATION. 
AND USE OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 


By Sir DuGatp Cuerk, K.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


On March 19, 1919, I read, at the Royal Society of Arts, a 
paper entitled “ Distribution of Heat, Light, and Motive Power 
by Gas and Electricity.” 

In conjunction with Professor Arthur Smithells, C.M.G., 
F.R.S., and Professor J. W. Cobb, C.B.E., B.Sc., I prepared a 
report addressed to the President of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers (who then was Mr. Samuel Glover). The report was 
entitled ‘On the Coal-Gas and Electrical Supply Industries of 
the United Kingdom.” This report was communicated to the 
President of the Institution of Gas Engineers on April 14, 1919, 
and was published immediately thereafter. 

As a good deal of somewhat irregular discussion dealing with 
these two documents has appeared in the Electrical Press, in a 
note to the ‘Gas JournaL” dated Feb. 10, 1920, I stated: “ It 
would give me great pleasure to discuss my Royal Society of 
Arts paper and the report by Professors Smithells, Cobb, and 
myself at the Institution of Electrical Engineers, where I could 
meet competent electricians in a friendly debate. The question 
of the future efficiency, both for gas and electricity, could then 
be debated in a fair and honourable way.” 

In response to my request, your distinguished President, Mr. 
Roger T. Smith, invited me to meet Mr. Wordingham and him- 
self, to decide on the feasibility of such a meeting. Your Presi- 
dent, I am pleased to say, agreed with me as to the desirability 
of a debate with the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 

I have great pleasure in opening that debate, as arranged, with 
a short statement of the matters raised in these documents as to 
the relative efticiencies of gas and electricity. 

Both paper and report discuss fully the thermal efficiencies of 
generation and distribution of gas and electricity, and also the 
thermal efficiencies of use of gas and electricity by various appli- 
ances when distributed. 

The general conclusions arrived at by Professors Smithells and 
Cobb and myself as to generation and distribution are summar- 
ized under the heading, ‘General Conclusions”—section 49 of 
the report. Both the present efficiencies and the future efficien- 
cies for generation and distribution of gas and electricity are 
dealt with under nine heads. 

In the body of the report details are given of the efficiency of 
use for the production of light, for domestic heating, for industrial 
heating, and for the production of motive power. This side is also 
treated of in the paper. 

In order to show in a condensed form the relative thermal effi- 
ciencies of gas and electricity in generation, distribution, and use 
for heat, power, and light, I prepared the table annexed [This is 
the diagram that appeared in the “JournaL” for Feb. 10 last, 


for gas and electricity in the United Kingdom. The table shows 
clearly the various steps; and in these steps it will be noticed 
that the average efficiency of use for gas and electricity—that is, 
the proportion of the energy of the gas or electricity delivered con- 
verted into useful work—is 42 p.ct. for gas and 59 p.ct. for elec- 
tricity. The final results show that for heat production : 
Utilized heat units by ss . 18°3 _ 4 (approx.) 

Utilized heat units by electricity 4°5 

for power : 





Utilized heat units by gas - 1O°S' = (556 
Utilized heat units by electricity 6°8 
and for light : 

Candle-power hours produced by gas __ 203 _ 4. 4 
Candle-power hours produced by electricity 241 
These are the ultimate relative efficiencies. 
From this it will be seen that the ultimate efficiency of gas for 
heating is very much greater than that of electricity; for pro- 
ducing motive power the efficiency is considerably greater b 
gas than by electricity ; and for producing light, there is a small 
advantage in favour of electricity. 
The values for the future gas production and use are fully dis- 
cussed in the paper and the report. 
The general conclusions of paper and report are that an elec- 
tric service of heat, light, and motive power in the proportion at 
present supplied by gas would increase the fuel consumption of 
the country for the same supply to over two-and-a-half times that 
required by the gas-works. 

Ponaperiie in the same way the efficiencies likely to be ob- 
tained in the future, it is found that gas will still have a large 
advantage in a general system distributing heat, power, and light. 
EXTRACT FROM THE RmPpORT ON THE CoaL-Gas AND ELECTRICAL 


Suppcty INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, TO THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 








GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


49 (1) At present the gas-works of the United Kingdom carbonize 
29 million tons of coal per annum, producing town's gas, coke, tar, 
and other bye-products, with a thermal efficiency of from 70 to 
80 p.ct. Even regarding gas as the only useful product, and after 
allowing for transmission and all other losses, the consumer receives as 
inflammable gas at least 45 p.ct. of the heat value of the coal which 
bas been used at the gas-works to produce and distribute it. Out of 
every 100 heat units in the coal used at the gas-works, 55 are reckoned 
as lost in the process of gas-making and distribution, and 45 are avail- 
able for the use of the consumer. 

(2) At present, the electricity generating stations of the United 
Kingdom—including electric railways—deliver 7°6 p.ct. of the heat of 
combustion to the consumer, The boiler loss, turbine loss, thermo- 
dynamic conversion of heat into work, and transmission loss account 
for over 92 p.ct. of the total heat. Out of every 100 heat units pro- 
duced by combustion in the central station boiler-furnaces, 92 are lost 
as above described, and only 7°6 are available for the purposes of the 
consumer, 

(3) Gas thus distributes 45 units of heat out ef 100 at the gas-works, 
instead of 7 6 units of heat out of 100 consumed at the central station to pro- 
duce electricity. 

(4) At present the best existing electricity generating undertaking in 
the United Kingdom delivers 12 p.ct. to the consumer and loses 88 p.ct. 
Electricians promise for the future super- stations a delivery of 17°6 p.ct. 
Here the loss is 82°4 p.ct. 

(5) At present the best existing gas practice in the United Kingdom 
delivers about 53 p.ct. of the heat in the coal used at the gas-works to 
produce it, and only loses 47 p.ct. in the work of generation and distri- 
bution to the consumer. In the early future, all gas-works could 
distribute as gas to the consumer one-half of the whole heat of the coal 
carbonized, leaving 33} p.ct. of the whole heat in the unused coke and 
tar—thus realizing the high thermal efficiency of 75 p.ct. in the gasifi- 
cation process. 

(6) Thus, in the future, gas might be expected to deliver 75 heat units out 
of every 100, as compared with the 17°6 to be delivered by the prospective elec- 
tricity super-station. 

(7) Except where temperatures above 1700° C. are required, electri- 
city, even in the future, is extremely wasteful of fuel, when applied to 
supply heat. Gas is many times superior in the great mass of heating 
operations. 

(8) For lighting and power production, electricity in the future pro- 
mises results which compare more favourably with gas ; but even here 
the higher efficiency of the gas-engine as compared with the steam- 
engine, the future economies in sight in the production of gas, and its 
use with incandescent mantles, render any monopoly claims of the 
electrical industries quite unjustifiable. ‘ 

(9) Electricity is an efficient and convenient means of transmitting 
power and producing light. It is indispensable for electric railways, 
for transmitting power within works. It is required for many high 
temperature electro-chemical processes, and for all electrolytic pro- 
cesses, So that it fillsan increasingly important field, It is an error, 
however, to suppose that electricity can economically displace gas for 
heat, light, and power. 





Mr. C. H. WorpincHaM said that for many years he had persistently 
advocated that gas and electrical engineers should join hands for the 
common good, instead of regarding one another as rivals. He had 
always held the view that the position of “ Jack Sprat and his Wife” 
was the proper one for the two industries, and that between the two 
they could lick the public pretty clean. He had been equally criticized 
by his colleagues and by those whom he ventured to call some time 
ago “our friends the enemy ;” but he was the moreconvinced that this 
was the proper attitude to adopt—viz., combination. Sir Dugald Clerk 





Pp. 295] which deals with the values for the present average results 


had given a number of figures which would no doubt raise a great deal 
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of controversy; but whatever they thought of them, they must be 
grateful to Sir Dugald for the extremely lucid way in which he had 
made clear his meaning. There was no doubt as to what he claimed, 
and he had invited criticism. When he saw, if he might so call it, Sir 
Dugald's challenge in the “ Gas JournaL,” he felt that it ought to be 
accepted, not only because if it were not accepted it would be con- 
strued as an admission on the part of electrical engineers that the 
figures were correct, but because he believed they all really wanted to 
get at the facts. There were facts, and all they wanted to do was to 
ascertain precisely what the facts were; and they could best ascer- 
tain them by approaching the matter in a scientific spirit and in freely 
discussing, on both sides, what the facts were. He did not propose 
himself to enter into a criticism of the figures; there were other 
speakers to follow him prepared to do this. The figures would be 
attacked. But he would like to make a few general observations on 
the whole subject. Sir Dugald Clerk had said, quite properly, that 
electricity was not a source of energy. It was, in fact, he might say, 
the gearing placed between the fuel and the consuming devices 
which utilized the energy of the fuel ; and, as the gearing, it would be 
judged not only by its efficiency but by its convenience and adapta- 
bility. Rightly or wrongly, he thought there could be no doubt that 
the average member of the public liked this electrical gearing; and 
therefore there was a very good reason for employing it. Not only 
was it convenient, but its very convenience meant that the economy 
of heat was much higher than appeared from the figures given by Sir 
Dugald Clerk. The adaptability of electric motors, electric heating, 
and lighting was such that it was possible to do the same work with a 
smaller ee of energy, because it was possible to make eco- 
nomies with electric working which were not possible with gas working. 
For example, they could switch a motor off as often as they pleased ; 
whereas they would think a good many times before they would stop 
a gas-engine and start it up again, When a gas-engine was running 
light, it was running very uneconomically and wasting a large amount 
of the heat, which, according to Sir Dugald Clerk, had been conserved 
from the coal. He wished to. emphasize the adaptability of elec- 
tricity, because it was of the very greatest importance to the con- 
troversy. It reminded him very much of the controversies during the 
war with regard to food—the various kinds of nourishment they could 
get, the fat producing and the flesh forming, and that sort of thing, 
which they read in scientific treatises. It was demonstrated to them 
perfectly plainly that much more nourishment was to be got out of 
certain foods than out of others; ‘but the average man in the street 
would always prefer-good English roast beef to beans and asparagus 
to cabbages. He regarded electricity as the asparagus and the roast 
beef, and gas as the beans and the cabbages. [Laughter.] Let them, 
for the moment, admit all the figures. It seemed to him that even 
then the proper policy was a combination of the two industries, and 
that gas could be very much better applied as an additional link in 
the chain and be utilized to drive electric generators, rather than that 
it should be supplied in its crude form to the consumer. He was not 
admitting the figures; he merely said that, even admitting them, 
this was his view. In this country, large gas-engines were at the 
present time very much under a cloud, perhaps because they were 
largely of German design. But he thought there was distinct hope 
that other designs—British designs—would, in the not very far distant 
future, appear. And if the efficiencies which Sir Dugald Clerk had 
mentioned as the limiting efficiencies towards which large designers 
might work were in fact realized, then they would get the advantages 
of the superior—if it were superior—economy in the gas-engine, com- 
bined with the advantages of electric gearing that he believed the 
public wanted and which, he believed, led very greatly to increased 
efficiency. 

Prof. J. W. Coss said he would like, in the first instance, to thank 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers for their courtesy in inviting him 
to take part in the discussion, which should be so useful in encourag- 
ing a direct interchange of opinion and argument on a subject of vital 
importance. Proposals on the distribution of the energy of coal 
through electricity had been made recently. These proposals were of 
a very drastic nature from either the standpoint of the electrical in- 
dustry or that of the gas industry ; and they were made in the name 
of coal conservation. They raised, in a challenging form, the whole 
question of what was the best method of liberating and distributing the 
energy of coal—or, rather, the real question was, or ought to be, What 
were the agencies available, and what were their merits or demerits for 
a wide range of uses? If the question was put in this form, the gas 
industry came into the answer and claimed a place. Sir Dugald Clerk 
had made a brief statement which summarized, in very precise and 
simple terms, what the position appeared to be when Sir Dugald, Prof. 
Smithells, and himself went into the matter and reported upon it. In 
any scheme for utilizing the energy of coal they were concerned with 
Processes of transformation and inevitable loss ; and a scheme would 
be good from the point of view of fuel economy to the extent that these 
transformation losses were minimized. One of the most inefficient 
Processes known for the transformation of energy was the conversion 
of heat units into motive power on the large scale. There was no sub- 
ject to which greater attention had es both by physicists and en- 
gineers ; but intellectual and mechanical ingenuity of the highest order, 
working together, had never succeeded in altering this state of affairs. 
This inefficient process of transforming heat into power was a necessity 
so long as they were concerned with power alone. If the loss was not 
incurred at a central station, it had to be incurred somewhere else, and, 
in that case, usually a much heavierloss. For this and other reasons, 
the electrical power station was increasing its hold on the industrial 
public for the supply of power ; and no one could have anything but 
Praise for its continuing development. When the energy was wanted 

y the consumer for any purpose other than power, the conditions were 
Completely altered. It was no longer necessary to load-up a pro- 
Cess with the 80 or go p.ct. initial waste of the power station which no 
€conomy in use could counteract. To take the power station for the 
Supply of energy in general was to load-up all the processes in use with 
the no inefficiency attaching to the generation of power; and 
that was not the high road tofuel economy. The gas industry seemed 
to have been rather overlooked in this matter ; and an assertion of its 
Position was necessary, and would, he believed, be beneficial to all 





concerned. It had undoubtedly come to be regarded by those who had 
not been under the necessity of understanding its methods, as an old- 
fashioned industry and, presumably, inefficient. There was a limited 
measure of truth in this view. Technical developments in the gas 
industry had undoubtedly been delayed by the extent to which it was 
governed by statutory regulations. These were imposed when gas was 
used almost exclusively for lighting with a naked flame, and not with 
incandescent mantles, and before gas was extensively used for heating 
and power. These restrictions had outlived their usefulness; their 
cramping inflwence had survived. There was a moral in this for any 
industry. The legislative changes which were now being made on the 
advice of Sir George Beilby and the Fuel Research Board, offered a 
new liberty to the gas industry of which there was every reason to 
suppose it would be very ready to avail itself. The accusation, or 
rather the vague supposition, of inefficiency in the gas industry was 
never justified. The of carbonization, even as it was carried 
out in the older established plants of the country, in horizontal retorts, 
was by no means inefficient. All the products were valuable ; and the 
bye-products were essential to any civilized nation. He would not 
trouble the meeting with figures, because these had already been 
placed before them; but he would call attention to the extent to 
which they were based, not upon what could be done in reconstructed 
plants, but on what was being done at the present time throughout 
the country. The root of the matter was that the efficiency at the gas- 
works was so high, and the losses on distribution so small, compared 
with the corresponding figures for electricity, that for most purposes 
a very handsome margin of economy remained with gas, even when 
they took into account the higher efficiency of some electrical appliances 
at the point of use. Even for power, they must not forget the high 
thermal efficiency of the gas-engine, which might have been the stan- 
dard prime mover to-day if it had not been for the splendid engineering 
skill which had created the steam-turbine, and made it the recognized 
unit for the generation of power on a large scale. But the gas-engine 
could not beignored. On the other hand, it would, of course, be quite 
foolish to attempt to limit the claims of the electrical industry to power 
and lighting on the assumption that it could never provide heat economi- 
cally, although in a general sense this was true. There were processes 
where the temperature needs were such, or some conditions had to be 
satisfied, that the large initial lossin the generation of electricity could 
be counterbalanced by efficiency in use. Electricity could assert its 
claims and justify efficiency for such uses; but this was a very different 
thing from any wide claim to undertake heating operations in general 
for which electricity was very ill-adapted. in the natural course of 
things, both the electrical industry and the gas industry would grow 
by demonstrating that they could do certain kinds of work efficiently 
and well. There was neither need nor justification to make hot-house 
plants of either, nor could either industry be said to be in such a stage 
of development that it was advisable to stereotype throughout the 
country its present method and equipment. To put down very large 
stations and works all of very much the same type, and representing 
the same degree of development, would lock-up enormous capital, and 
incur a grave danger of hindering progress for many years to come. 
The position as regards fuel economy of the most modern power 
station was known to be very unsatisfactory. Technical literature of 
the last few years showed that the minds of the leaders in electrical 
matters were quite alive to this shortcoming, and were prospecting all 
round—active with a desire for improvement. The same might be 
said of the gas industry, which was examining its technical possibili- 
ties. He would mention an illustration—just one in which he had 
been personally interested. On the following evening, Prof. M‘Lennan 
would deliver a lecture in that very hall on the production of helium. 
During the war, in America very interesting engineering work was 
done on this subject ; and one of the results of the work was that it 
seemed extremely probable that the cost of oxygen was going to be 
much reduced—to the sort of figure that had not been contemplated 
before. His colleague, Mr. Hodsman, and himself had been calcula- 
ting out what it would mean for the gas industry if oxygen was so far 
lowered in price—of which there was quite reasonable expectation— 
that it could be used in a continuous gasification process. They cal- 
culated on reasonable assumptions that complete gasification could 
then be effected with an efficiency of gas production of 90 p.ct. Sup- 
posing this could be done—and there was nothing inherently im- 
possible or even improbable about it—the consumer could be supplied 
with a gaseous fuel in the production of which only ro p.ct. of the 
original heat of the coal had been lost. He did not wish to enlarge 
unduly upon this, but referred to it as illustrating again what he had 
pointed out—that no one could foresee what the developments of the 
electrical industry or gas industry were going to be, and that the 
primary need of each was complete freedom to develop according to 
its own needs and proved capacities for public service. 

Mr. C. H. Merz said it was very difficult in the short time available 
to deal with the questions which Sir Dugald Clerk and his colleagues 
had raised. He agreed with other speakers that it was desirable to 
have this discussion, and that it would perhaps clear the air. As he 
was Vice-Chairman of the Committee who drew up the so-called Coal 
Conservation report, he perhaps ought to deal with one or two ques- 
tions mentioned therein which had been referred to by Sir Dugald 
Clerk, and also generally to deal with some of the matters raised in 
the report. First of all, he would like to point out that he thought 
they would see, if they read the report again, that the primary object 
of it was to deal with economy of fuel in the production of motive 
power. There were, he believed, some references in footnotes to the 
use of electricity for heat ; but it could not be said that the report 
dealt with this question. Sir Dugald Clerk and his colleagues imme- 
diately took the whole report and referred to it as if it dealt with heat 
energy. He had not read the discussions in the Press ; but he had read 
some of Sir Dugald Clerk’s able papers, and he did not think there was 
anything that he wished to alter on the question of the economy of 
fuel to be derived from an improved distribution of energy in a form 
available for motive power, as stated in the report. He would be sur- 
prised—although he had not consulted them—if his colleagues on the 
Committee differed from him in what he had said. The whole ques- 
tion was dealt with from the point of view of the production of motive 
power, and great care was taken to separate the fuel or coal used for 
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heating purposes in indus’ 
tion—although he believ 
criticism that the Coal Conservation Committee's report recommended 
the setting up of sixteen superstations that were going to supply the 
whole country. There was not a word of anything of, the kind in the 


. The next question he, would like to men- 
it had been -corrected—was the general 


report. All the report suggested and recommended was that the 
country, for the purposes of the standardization of periodicity, &c:—in 
order that power might be. collected where available and. distributed 
to where it was used—should be divided into suitable electrical dis- 
tricts. This general policy had been approved, and the chief recom- 
mendation of the reports that Electricity Commissioners should be 
appointed to deal with this matter, had received the support of.the 
Government. He believed also that the electrical industry was, gene- 
rally speaking, very satisfied with what had been done, and was, now 
chiefly anxious to be left alone, and that the Commissioners should be 
allowed to carry out their policy. He would like most emphatically 
to point out that he was sure nobody on the Coal Conservation Com- 
mittee ever dreamed of one station to supply each of these areas. It 
clearly would not be economical to do so. It would not be econo- 
mical from the distribution point of view. The only possible cases 
where they might tend to extreme centralization of this kind would be 
where there was a shortage of water facilities. Otherwise it was quite 
clear that energy would be collected into the main distribution system 
from points where it could not be most. cheaply obtained. Another 
question which had been repeatedly referred to was that of the effi- 
ciency to be expected from modern electric power stations, and 17 and 
18 p.ct. had been named as possible figures in the future. It was, 
perhaps, desirable to say that these figures were being daily obtained 
in yarious stations in this country and in America; and, what was 
more important, they were being obtained by. the use of very inferior 
fuel. The figures in the Coal Conservation report were conservative, 
in that they were argued out on the basis of a comparatively high 
quality of fuel. The reason for this was, that it was the fuel which, 
in general, was to be displaced throughout the country. The small 
man who generated his own power, or even, the large manufacturer, 
generally to-day used a comparatively high quality of fuel—he had to 
use it in Lancashire boilers, and so on. If the value of the fuel for 
the purpose of the central stations was put down as anything like the 
quality taken for the purpose of the calculations in the report, the 
efficiencies would be very much higher than. those he had mentioned 
as being obtained to-day. j 
Sir DucatpD CLERK: Higher than the 18 p.ct.? 
Mr. Merz: Yes. Continuing, he said he would not speak further 
as to the future, except to say that the chief complaint of electrical 
engine” was that they had not, except in one or two individual cases, 
had the opportunity—in this country, at any rate—of developing and 
using large units of motive power for the purpose of their central sta- 
tions, Parliamentary legislation had prevented this. Sir Dugald 
Clerk bad taken, as the basis of his calculations throughout, the ther- 
mal efficiency, As the Coal Conservation Committee’s report dealt 
with the matter from a fuel point of view, he did not know that he 
could quarrel with this; but it was very necessary to point out, as had 
been mentioned by Mr. Wordingham, that it was not by any means 
the whole question. The whole question really was—and that was 
seen more and more since the war and as every day passed—how 
would labour be used to the best advantage. This was really the 
whole question from the point of view of the report, which was motive 
power. Coal was only labour, for practical purposes. He knew that 
various royalty owners and others were accused of taking a great deal of 
profit out of coal; but, practically speaking, as was. seen from, all the 
inquiries into the coal industry, coal was labour. Industrial processes 
were labour. If they took the average industry, they would find that 
probably the motive power represented, even at to-day's prices, from 
5 to 10 p.ct. of the labour bill. It was quite clear that the. man who 
was running this particular industry had got to consider ‘* How can I 
save money ; how can I produce my product more.cheaply.’’ The 
chief thing he had to save was the 90 p.ct., the labour; and he must 
have his motive power in the most available form, Therefore, it was 
impossible to expect an improvement—if they liked to put it so—in 
coal conservation by distributing something which, from the point of 
view of motive power, was not what the manufacturer wanted. The 
question of whether it paid to save coal or not—i.¢., the question of 
how far it was permissible to argue the whole subject on the purely 
thermal basis—was a question of the relative importance of saving 
labour in getting coal and saving labour in industry generally. ‘This 
aspect was put forward in the Coal Conservation report in the clearest 
possible terms; and tbe more it was considered the more it would 
be seen that this was the true problem. Mr. Ferranti was perfectly 
right when he said that “ electricity was the most useful medinm ; and 
therefore electrical energy for motive power could be most usefully 
and easily applied in a form that was most difficult to waste or use 
improperly,” This was the interest of the manufacturer. If they went 
into this side of the matter, therefore, they would realize (especially 
with the present tendency as regards the cost of labour) that the 
important thing was that machines which did, not automatically 
maintain their highest efficiency—which required attention, which 
required adjustment, which required skill—should not be put into the 
hands of the man in the street, or rather the man in the factory either, 
for that matter. Although it was not the present study of the matter, 
they should not be put into the hands of the woman in the house, 
either, They wanted machines which would run automatically, This 
was obtained in the electric motor, which maintained its efficiency if 
it ran atall, Sir Dugald Clerk had referred to the gas-engine on test 
as et efficiencies of 20 to 25 p.ct. at various loads; but anyone 
who had replaced gas-engines by electric motors knew that these 
efliciencies were not obtained or kept to in practice, except in very 
exceptional circumstancies. At least, if the efficiency of the gas- 
engine was anything like 20 to 25 p.ct., then he could only say that in 
a very large number of cases the efficiency of the electric motor which 
replaced it must be 200 p.ct. [Laughter] He would just again refer 
to the fact in regard to motive power—and that was the case their gas 
friends had to answer—that of recent factories to. be put up a very 
large percentage had not only employed electricity, but employed 
electricity supplied from public mains, It was the older factories that 





retained other forms of ‘motive power, where plant was in existence 
and where capital had been spent. And, of course, they must not 
forget the enormous amount of power that was used in what might be 
called the country districts of the country, where no gas was available. 
It was this power which was very largely responsible for the savings 
estimated, and he still believed to be obtained by the policy pro 

in the report: of: the Coal Conservation Committee. The Coal Con- 
servation report did not suggest that the gas industry should disappear ; 
it did not propose entirely to replace it; it did not, he was going to 
say, attack the gas industry at all. 

Sir Ducatp:Crerk: Might I read you something from your own 
report? But I will do it later. c 

Mr. Merz said he thought it would be found that what Sir Dugald 
referred to. was very largely in foot notes; and he did not think that 
the gas industry, as was seen from the statistics of what had happened 
in other places where electricity had been developed largely—notably 
Chicago, which he had the honour of being connected with in an ad- 
visory capacity, and which was certainly oneof the places’ where elec- 
tricity had been developed more highly than anywhere else in the 
world—had suffered, and he certainly did not think that anybody, in 
writing the Coal Conservation report, thought or proposed that any- 
thing should be done than to encourage the gas industry as much as 
ever they could. The gas industry,as regards its improvement, was a 
question of the carbonization of coal; and the more the gas-engine or 
the internal combustion engine or the gas-turbine, if such was possible, 
were developed, the better for the electrical engineer. People in the 
electrical industry were quite satisfied to believe that electricity would 
be more and more the distributing agent; and if this was so, they 
could not wish for anything better than improved systems of 'genera- 
tion. These might be obtained possibly through the medium of gas. 
It could not, except in special cases, be obtained at present. He 


accurate figures were kept as to output ina way which could be 
measured aes most of eoiiad large stations had not obtained efficien- 
cies, reckoning year in and :year out, which were as high as the figures 
he had mentioned: for the best: electrical stations to-day. He would 
be very glad if Sir Dugald Clerk could produce figures to the con- 
trary. Of course, they must ‘be figures not based on the estimated 
H.P,-hours or the estimated units! output, but on the actual metered 
units,, He would be very interested to know if ‘such figures could be 
given, Of-course, it could be seen that:the gas)industry was in some- 
what of a dilemma. For the moment there was ‘a triple alliance: in 
which the distribution part of the industry had joined hands with the 
engineer and with the producers’ side; but they had to make up their 
minds whether they really wanted to go for an improvement in the 
generation of gas, and whether they would not cater for the electrical 
engineer and supply him with his heat units, But the gas industry 
had not yet got to this:point. Personally, he hoped they would. He 
would certainly be very glad in any concerns with which he was con- 
nected to discuss the purchase of heat units. They would all of them 
like to get rid of the use of coal. To-day the gas industry had not done 
this; and he did not think, except for their claims for efficiency on the 
heat side, that the gas industry could do it. However, he hoped they 
would develop matters from this point of view. He would like to close 
with the same note, to some extent, as Mr Wordingham had done, 
and that was that certainly they, as electrical engineers, wished that 
the two industries should be developed. Between them they could 
certainly do an enormous amount to improve the efficiency of labour 
and reduce the onerous part of it. t 
Mr. J. S.. HiGHFIELD said that so much had been'said:already, espe- 
cially by Mr. Merz, that it was difficult for him to add very much. He 
agreed with all that had been said about the great value of having 
a discussion of this sort, He could not imagine «any two industries 
which in a measure served the :public: in similar ways; and he could 
not imagine anything more desirable than for the two’ industries 
to understand each other's point of view. He himself was always 
rather proud to think that he was one of the few electrical engineers 
who had actually got a joint contract for street lighting with one of the 
largest gas companies. If the thermal efficiencies given in the paper 
—which he was not questioning except in one respect—were the deter- 
mining factor in settling whether electricity should be supplied rather 
than’ gas, it was perfectly evident that, except for light, electricity 
would not be supplied at all. Having regard to the fact that the gas 
industry started many years before the electricity industry, and that 
electricity worked its way up until it had become one of immense 
magnitude, it was: quite clear that the thermal efficiency was not the 
determining factor. Neither was cost the determining factor. If they 
assumed efficiencies of 100 p.ct., and took electricity at a cost of 14d. 
per unit, gas at 4s. per unit, and coal at yos. per unit, at the expense 
of rd. for electricity they could evaporate 2°36 lbs. of water from and 
at boiling point ; with gas, they could evaporate 12'9 Ibs: for 1d. ; and 
with coal, from 60 to 70 lbs., according to the calorific value'of the coal. 
So that even cost was not the determining factor ; otherwise no gas 
would be sold. He was also interested to note—and it gave him hope 
for the future—that Sir Dugald Clerk, in all his illustrations, contem- 
plated the replacement of gas by electricity, in spite of the fact that 
in so doing the expenditure of coal was going to be increased. He did 
not see in the paper one single example of the reverse process—the 
turning out of electricity and the substitution of gas. He dared say 
it was an accident; but the fact remained: Of course; to talk about 
substituting one for the other, and scrapping all the gas-works in the 
country and replacing the gas supply by electric supply, was simply 
out of the question altogether, The works would exist and continue to 
grow ; and it was to everybody’s benefit that they should do so. He 
imagined that for the supply of power over wide areas, gas would have 
no sort of chance at all. It could not be done. The supply of power 
to huge motors for collieries and to works of every description on the 
scale required would be impossible by gas or any other agent except 
electricity. On the other hand, for electricity to try in the great towns 
to supply all the small cottages with cooking apparatus would be 
probably equally impossible. Therefore it was clear that there were 
certain fields where the two could serve most useful purposes. Where 
gas could help the electrical industry: very much was, as Mr. Merz had 





indicated, if it could show a better means of changing the heat energy 


had figures of some of the largést gas stations in‘the world, where . 
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in the coal into power. This was what everybody was seeking ; and if 
the gas engineer could accomplish some stage towards this desirable 
end, it would be all to the good. This end would have been accom- 
plished much more easily had it not been for the necessity of building 
plants of the very largest size. If the plants had been confined to 
units of 2000 or 3000 H.P., he had not the least doubt that the gas- 
engine in power stations would have made great progress. But what 
had made this impossible, or at any rate extremely difficult, was the 
fact that a unit of 3000 Kw. was very little good in the great power 
schemes that had to be contemplated to-day. 

Mr. C. P. Sparks agreed as to the desirability of a discussion of this 
kind, as it enabled members of the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
to combat some of theerrors into which men in the gas industry had 
been led through analyzing statistics of the electrical industry without 
understanding their real value. There had been several references 
to the Coal Conservation Committee's report ; and in addition to the 
remarks which had been made by Mr. Merz, he would like to say how 
much he regretted that the report was not read or examined before 
these references were made. The report specifically set out. that the 
heating question, on which so much of Sir Dugald Clerk’s paper had 
been built, was distinctly omitted. For instance, in section 9 it was 
stated: “If power supply in the United Kingdom were dealt with on 
comprehensive lines and advantage taken of the most modern engineer- 
ing developments, the saving in coal throughout the country would, in 
the near future, amount to 55 million tons per annum on the present 
output of manufactured products.” Then there was a footnote: “ This 
figure takes no account of the saving possible on domestic coal con- 
sumption as the result of a comprehensive system of electric power 
distribution.” He believed Sir Dugald Clerk, in making his re- 
marks, referred to the fact that in the 55 million tons was included a 
large amount for the heating question. The next reference to the 
report was one relating to the basis of the estimated saving as being 
based ont lb. per E,H.P. When he referred to thereport, he found it was 
1} lbs, ; and in the notes which he would send in to the discussion, he 
would give the proper references to show where these figures might 
be obtained. " : 

Sir DuGaLp CLerk said that in some parts of the report the figure of 
1 lb. was taken, and in other it was 14 lbs. The 55 million tons was 
turned into horse-power on the basis of 1 lb. 

Mr. Sparks said that in Appendix A of the report, the concluding 
remarks said: “If this proportion were to be reduced in the pro- 
portion of 5 lbs. per H.P.H., to 14 lbs. per H.P.H., the annual coal con- 
sumption for power production would be reduced by 56 million tons.” 
There was one million tons difference between this and the other 
reference; and there was a 50 p.ct. error in the statement made. On 
the basis of 14 Ibs. his calculations were that the report indicated 
that an efficiency of 16 p.ct. would be looked for in electric power 
stations ; and this figure had already been passed. 

Sir DuGaLp CLERK said it was only 13 p.ct. for 14 lbs. 

Mr. Sparks said he had worked it out to 16 p.ct. It all depended 
on how much they took for the motors and how much for loss in dis- 
tribution. He worked it out at 16 p.ct. This figure of 16 p.ct. had 
been passed. It was three years ago since the report was written ; 
and the progress made since that time, even working on a very much 
smaller scale than was hoped for in the future, had been very great. 
So that there was no need to be under any anxiety that they would be 
able to reach the savings put forward in the report on the basis of 
1} lbs. of coal per H.P.H. The next matter to which he would like to 
refer was the question as to the issue between what appeared to be 
the gas and steam generating station. Electrical engineers were not 
wedded to any particular source of energy Steam, gas, oil, and water 
power could be used as the primary source of power to produce elec- 
tricity, which, after all, was only a convenient means of distributing 
energy. They would be very glad to use gas-engines, because they 
would be able straight-away to cut-down the thermal loss—without 
going into the exact figure—by something like 50 p.ct. Electrical en- 
gineers were anxious to use gas either in the form of gas-engines or 
gas-turbines; but the development that had been made with all the 
ingenuity of the world had not enabled a suitable prime mover to be 
devised. He was as anxious as anybody to use gas. They were not 
wedded to the steam-turbine or any other form of power in order to 
utilize the wonderful distributing agent, electricity. With regard to 
gas and the question of power production, it was not comparable in 
any sense with electricity, It was not available for detail drives in 
factories. The gas-engine would run at full load or on a big load 
steadily and efficiently ; but it was not sufficiently flexible. They all 
knew that it could not be used for detail drives ; and in order to see 
that even under exceptional conditions gas could not be used for this 
purpose, he asked them to turn to Pennsylvania, where they had 
natural gas. Nature supplied the gas-works—they were thrown in for 
nothing; and yet they would find in Pennsylvania two of the largest 
and most prosperous electricity companies in the world supplying 
motive power. With regard to heating, as in other countries, gas was 
largely used for this purpose, and would continue to be used. Then, 
as to the actual thermal efficiencies suggested. In the paper read 
by Sir Dugald Clerk before the Royal Society of Arts, it was sug- 
gested that the ratio of the thermal units oP®as, under the conditions 
Stated, was 13°4 to 10°4 in the case of electricity. Sir Dugald sug- 
gested a gas-engine which ran at 75 p.ct. load all the time; but when 
they came to smail units of power, this was not an operating condi- 
tion, Even taking Sir Dugald on his own figures, however, if an 
electric motor was supplied from a modern electric power station, he 

was of opinion that the difference, instead of being 30 p.ct. in favour 
of gas, as was made out thermally, was only 7 p.ct., taking this par- 
ticular case—i.e., the ratio was 12°8 to 13°6 when the plant was work- 
ing at this selected load. And 7 p.ct. was really a very small matter, 
and with the improvements that were in view with regard to thermal 
efficiencies, even of the steam turbine, the 7 p.ct., if it existed, was 
going to be wiped-out. Even if the thermal efficiency was against 
electricity to a much larger extent, the fact that gas was not available 
for detail driving put it out of the question; so that a direct com- 
Parison, even on a thermal basis, was impossible. Coming to light- 
ing, Sir Dugald Clerk had done the electrical industry the honour of 
Suggesting that the efficiency of electric lighting was something like 











that of gas—viz., gas t and electricity 0'821; so that here electricity 
had a small advantage. He had analyzed the figures, however, and 
from what he knew of lighting, the advantage was very much more in 
favour of electricity than that. 

Sir DucaLp Crerk: Are there more half-watt lamps than I have 
assumed ? 

Mr. Sparks said he had read Sir Dugald Clerk's paper, and had 
taken the comparison in the same way. The paper assumed half the 
number of lamps of a certain size and half of another. He did the 
same, Sir Dugald Clerk gave gas the credit vf half the lamps being 
inverted mantles and the other half vertical mantles. He had taken 
half of the number of electric lamps as ordinary metallic filament 
lamps and the other half as the so-called half-watt lamps; and he 
found the ratio to be 1 for electricity and 2°15 for gas—i.e., the com- 
petition was a very real one in favour of electricity. Electricity was 
not in competition directly with gas for heating purposes. The com- 
petition to replace the open coal-fire was directly between gas and the 
closed combustion stove. Electricity came into the heating field only 
for special purposes where high temperatures were required—for 
chemical purposes and where the infrequent use of heating appliances 
made its flexibility a convenience, or where low thermal efficiency was 
offset by the high efficiency of the detailed apparatus. In conclusion, 
he would here like to say, referring to Sir Dugald Clerk's paper, 
where he pointed out that the vast field for the use of electricity was 
realized by gas engineers, that electrical engineers on their side realized 
that gas had its special field as well. There was room for the fuller 
development of both these public utilities, and he hoped, as an out- 
come of this discussion, the two industries would try to co-operate 
to a greater extent in future than had been the case in the past. 

Mr. W. H. PatcHett thought that too much had been made of 
the so-called attack on the gas industry. In his paper before the 
Royal Society of Arts, Sir Dugald Clerk said : “It would be a serious 
matter for the country if the development of these [gas] engines be 
hampered in any way. Gas engineers fully realize the existence of a 
vast field for the generation of light and power by electricity. Elec- 
tricity supplies energy for power in a convenient form for the operation 
of electric railways, tramways, small and medium power motors in fac- 
tories of various kinds. It is also necessary for many electro-chemical 
purposes, for very high temperature metal melting, and for all elec- 
trolytic processes. Its field is very wide; but its use as the one source 
of heat, light, and power by legislation would be fatal to the prosperity 
of the country, and would largely increase the fuel consumption 
already high.” This might be the inference from the report; but 
the report did not come anywhere near saying this. The reports 
of the Committees on Coal Conservation and kindred subjects aroused 
the attention of politicians when party politics were taboo. Electricity 
was to be the cure-all. Rivers of electricity were to wash-away the 
effécts of the war, if not the whole of the national debt. Early 
in the report, it was stated that “the pre-war earning power or 
wages of each individual was far too low.” This was a very encourag- 
ing creed for some people who were very energetic just before the 
general election. They were honoured that evening by the presence of 
the first and last signatories to the report of the Coal Conservation 
Sub-Committee (Messrs. Merz and Sparks) ; and he believed they would 
admit that high wages had meant the conservation of energy in another 
sense than the slogan of the Committee’s report. The report said 
that ‘‘ existing generating plants were uneconomical, and ought to be 
scrapped.” There was no qualification there. They were all in that 
category ; and the report went on to say “ but this cannot be done until 
more modern plants are available.” The cure was to be super-stations 
to be set up in sixteen areas—not sixteen power stations, as Mr. Merz 
rightly stated. They were to be set up in sixteen areas; and these 
were, by the figures in the report, to save 55 million tons of the 80 mil- 
lion tons of coal used by industry. The way the 80 million tons was 
arrived at was by taking the figure of 70} million tons given by Mr. 
Flux in an estimate before the Royal Statistical Society ten years 
before, and correcting it to 80 millions. Then the report said dis- 
tinctly that Mr. Flux excluded from his table all the coal used for blast 
purposes, and also all that was carbonized in gas-works. If the elec- 
tric supply industry had been as well organized as the gas industry, the 
electrical undertakers of the United Kingdom would have retained the 
Clerks, Smithells, and Cobbs of electricity in order to protect their silver 
shrines. In so far as the 18 or 20 million tons of coal carbonized in 
gas-works was concerned, therefore, Sir Dugald Clerk, he thought, was 
barking up the wrong tree. It was primarily the politicians and not 
the electricians that he should attack, if any one; and there they all 
ought to make common cause. High wages earned by scrapping exist- 
ing capital, by the output of super-power stations (paid for as much as 
possible to the tune of 25 or 45—some people afterwards said 150— 
millions sterling from the public purse) was an attractive parliamentary 
cry, especially with the liberal interpretation that it obtained in the 
House. He submitted that the relative position of the electrical 
and gas industries was better shown in the recommendation made to 
the Committee of the House of Lords by the most eminent gas engineer 
in the country, Dr. Charles Carpenter, a few days ago. He said that, 
having regard to the competition of electricity, the existing sliding-scale 
was unn , and ought to be abandoned. He actually craved the 
electrical industry in aid! The thermal efficiency of gas-works was 
well known and improving. The thermal efficiency of a modern elec- 
tricity power station was also well known ; and Sir Dugald Clerk knew 
perfectly well that it was much higher than the average figure given by 

Mr. David Wilson, which was based on all the stations in the country, 
old and new, on a low load factor. For the purpose of comparison, 
Sir Dugald Clerk should have taken 18 or 184 and not 84. 

Sir DuGaLp CreErk: I dispute that, too. : 

Mr. PatcHELL: Quite. Continuing, he said that they had had cir- 
culated a reprint of the paper as read before the Society of Arts. The 
paper was in full; but there was only an abstract of the discussion, 
and there were some important figures that had been omitted from 
the abstract. But he was not concerned with splitting hairs as to the 


efficient making of gas or electricity. He himself had lately shown 
before the Institution that gas could be generated at a higher efficiency 
than Sir Dugald Clerk claimed for town gas. He had also shown that 
it was economical and convenient in some cases to use gas-furnaces ; 
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but for the transmission and utilization of power over a large works or 
a scattered area, the high efficiency of the gas-engine at full load was 
nothing as compared with the all-round efficiency and convenience 
attached to the use of electric motors. The benefits were just as well 
koown to the gas industry as to other people. Go to any large and 
up-to-date gas-works, and they would find the management proud of 
its beauty spot—a gas-driven electric power station. Last week Sir 
Dugald Clerk was in the chair at the annual meeting of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers; and it was unfortunate that they did not reach the 
paper by Mr. Fisher, of Tottenham, on ‘ Electricity Supply by Gas 
Companies.’’ He would like to read two or three extracts from it, if 
there was time, because they were worth putting into the Proceedings 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. Mr. Fisher, who, of course, 
spoke as an “ ardent gas man,” said : 


‘* But in spite of this, five years of electricity supply as a part of 
his work has shown that many people will have electricity for 
lighting if they can get it, even if it costs more; and he has also been 
astonished at the eager demand experienced for small motors for 
trade purposes. These motors are installed in places where gas- 
engines would be quite unsuitable. They are used by people who 
could not be trusted to attend to a gas-engine, The small amount 
of attention and upkeep they require is agreeably surprising. 

‘* First, as to light. Owing to the superior efficiency of electric 
lamps the writer maintains that there is, from the coal conserva- 
tion point of view, a decided advantage in using gas to generate 
electricity, instead of burning it directly to beat an incandescent 
mantle. 

‘* For power, the comparison must be wholly in favour of gas 
used direct, rather than for electricity generated by town’s gas. 
Obviously one cannot generate electricity by gas and reconvert it 
it into power without some loss; but practically there is a great 
advantage in sodoing. It enables a great number of people to use 
small power units in factories, shops, and even in their homes— 
in places where a gas-engine would be quite out of the question, 
and where it would be impossible to maintain the efficiency of 
such a number of small engines. 

** Although on paper the advantage is in favour of gas, the 
writer is confident that in practice the electric system is to be 
preferred in all cases where there is not a continuous heavy load 
all the time.” 


In his fifth conclusion, Mr. Fisher stated : 


“Last, but not least, the public generally should get the best 
service. People without technical kaowledge would not be rushed 
into using electrical appliances in cases where gas is in every way 
better and more economical, and so also there would be no reason 
to dissuade customers from using electricity where it is obviously 
the most suitable agent to employ.” 


In conclusion, he (Mr. Patchell) pleaded for more sanity and clear 
thinking in each industry, Some people spoke of electricity as if it 
were aprime mover, and, on the other hand, some people only recog- 
nized gas as an enemy. The competition of electricity had been the 
making of the gas industry, and each could, and would, help on the 
other. He firmly believed there was room for both ; but what he was 
really anxious about was that each would set its face against the 
pauperizing of its customers at the expense of either the owners of 
the respective undertakings or of the State. 
Colonel R. E. Crompton said he had come to speak in this discus- 
sion for two reasons, A large proportion of his livelihood had been 
earned in managing electrical power stations. He had naturally 
watched every development ; and it was a good many years since he 
saw the best line was to make friends with the gas companies. He 
had always been on good terms with them. As a previous speaker 
had said, Dr. Carpenter was one of the ablest of gas engineers ; and 
though he had taught him more than most others, he was happy to say 
that he had been able to teach Dr. Carpentersomething. He had said 
a few words at the Society of Arts when Sir Dugald Clerk’s paper was 
read, and he said then that, in the case of the ordinary radiator, on 
account of its convenience and adaptability, it was actually cheaper and 
better to use electricity for the heating of a bedroom, where heat was 
only required occasionally and where the heat was required close up 
to the bed or to the person. He was not prepared to speak at the 
time; but he had gone into the matter very carefully, having had the 
advantage of long discussions with Dr. Carpenter. In view of the 
fact that it cost him from £38 to £45 per annum for gas to cook the 
food in his house during the last thirty years, he felt there’ was some- 
thing wrong ; and he called in Dr. Carpenter's experts to help him to 
find out where he was wrong. The result was that he did find out 
where he was wrong. But he also found out where all the gas people 
were wrong ; and he believed he was going to help ihe gas industry and 
Sir Dugald Clerk to make progress with the use of gas as a heating 
medium to an extent that they could hardly appreciate. [Laughter. | 
Had it occurred to them what a remarkably inefficient operation 
was the cooking of food? It was inefficient with the coal-fire; but 
when they used gas, it was appallingly inefficient. Did they know 
that there was only about 6 p.ct. of the energy in the gas that actually 
went into the food? That wasnot acalculated figure ; but it was per- 
fectly easy to find out. A certain weight of food had to be raised a 
certain number of degrees. It was easy to get at the thermal units 
required, and, on the other hand, they had the gas-meter. Of course, 
it was said, and it was perfectly true, that it was the very convenient 
wastefulness of gas by servants that was one of the great causes why 
it was SO expensive. No servant could be taught—at least, he had 
never fouad a servant who could be taught—to use gas to advantage. 
He had a very limited time to speak ; and he would give his story in 
this way. If he had been set right about the cooking side, he found 
he bad nothing to learn from the gas company about the heating of 
water. He had set about superseding the apparatus he had in his 
house fo: heating water, He had done a little thermal storage in his 
time ; and he made out a bill of the proper number of thermal units 
he would require for the hot water supply of bis house—for baths, 
wasbing-u> water, and so on, in which an enormous waste took place 


losses in radiation ; and he proceeded to do a little of what his friend 
Mr. Druitt Halpin and himself did years ago—he made a thermal 
storage gas-heating apparatus, and had shown it to Dr. Carpenter’s 
experts. It was here that the fun came in. He used so little gas to 
heat 16 gallons a day for water for baths and washing-up that it did 
not run the meter. [Loud laughter.] Consequently, he was sorry 
to say that the gas industry had made him positively miserly. In a 
general way, those who had electricity to sell knew a little about 
getting a meter to turn round at very low loads; and he had found 
that the very small beads of gas with which a perfectly lagged vessel 
could maintain the required temperature did not register on the meter, 
and only came on to the bill when the meter was being used for other 
urposes. As a matter of fact, it had not increased his gas bill at all. 
Theoretically, he ought to use something like 18 c.ft. in 24 hours; but 
when the heating apparatus alone was in use, there was no registration 
on the meter. They would find that he had a 97 p.ct. efficiency of his 
heating apparatus. And here he thought they could say that the gas 
people had scored by getting an electrical man to help them. 
The PresIpEntT said that before calling on Prof. Smithells to speak, 
he believed Sir Dugald Clerk wished to say something with regard to 
the Coal Conservation report. 

Sir Ducatp CLERK said that Mr. Merz seemed to think that the gas 
industry had no reason for alarm from the Committee’s report. He 
would like to read one paragraph from the report—viz., section 32, 
as follows: “The general position and effect of the inauguration of a 
comprehensive system of electricity supply has been dealt with above, 
and the magnitude of the problem has been touched upon. It has 
been shown that the present coal consumption for power purposes 
alone which would be affected by the change amounts to at least 
80 million tons.” That was the total coal, and a footnote to the 
paragraph stated: ‘“ The coal consumption which would be affected 
indirectly is much larger. The coal consumption for domestic pur- 

ses, including most of the coal used in gas-works, would be affected 

y an improvement in the | apart ee oy of electricity ; for as the price 
of electricity fell, so would its use for lighting, heating, and cooking, 
already very considerable, increase in substitution for the direct use of 
coal and gas for these purposes.” There was a distinct hope there of 
including large quantities of heating in the uses of electricity. There 
were some other statements in the report. For instance, in section 13 
reference was made to the use of electricity for domestic purposes ; 
and there were others which he had referred to in the James Forrest 
lecture. His main point was that there was a very distinct intention 
throughout the report to deal with heat problems as well—not that he 
objected to it, and he had shown the result if they did. The only 
reason he had assumed the substitution of gas by electricity was to see 
what would theoretically be the effect, and what would be the amount 
of electricity required to perform the same service that gas was now 
giving. The reason he did not give the reverse was that he did not 
suppose for a moment that gas was going to displace electricity ; and he 
was very glad to hear that the gas industry was going to be left some 
room for development. He thanked the meeting for allowing him to 
open the discussion. It was a great pleasure for him to be among so 
many friends in the electrical industry, although he differed in some 
respects from them. He hoped he would be given the opportunity of 
making a reply in writing because of the late hour. Even if he gave 
a short reply now at once, it would take twenty minutes. He would 
therefore prefer to do it in writing. 

Prof. SMITHELLS said he only wished to make a few remarks. He 
had come to listen, and not to speak. He only wished to say how 
much those who represented the gas industry at the meeting were in- 
debted to the Institution of Electrical Engineers for giving them the 
invitation to take part in a friendly discussion. It was possible that 
he might feel disposed to contribute something in writing; but he 
would not attempt to make a contribution then. He would only say 
that he thought it was all for the good that the discussion between 
the two industries had been raised to the level it had reached that 
evening, rescued from that partizanship which was natural, but which 
was very dangerous in some respects when the public and the states- 
men of the country had to be led in the right direction on a question 
of great national importance. He hoped that the friendly overtures 
that had been opened at the meeting in an official way between the 
two industries would be long continued. 


A VoTe oF THANKS. 

The PRESIDENT, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Dugald 
Clerk and Professors Smithells and Cobb, said he could not do better 
than echo what Prof. Smithells had said. It had been a very great 
pleasure indeed for the Institution to welcome them to the meeting ; 
and he hoped it would not be the last occasion on which they would 
meet in a friendly discussion of subjects which were of very great 
importance to both industries. He felt that it was to a certain extent 
appropriate that he himself should preside at such a meeting, because 
the first electrical job that he had was as engineer to the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association in their electrical department. 

The vote of thanks was cordially responded to. 


= 


An attractive programme has been arranged for the excursion 
meeting, on Friday, July 9, of the Manchester District Institution 
of Gas Engineers, under the presidency of Mr. E. H. Hudson, of 
Normanton. The Committee have accepted, on behalf of the 
members, the invitation of Mr. John West, J.P., M.Inst.C.E., to 
visit the Derbyshire Silica Fire-Brick Works at Friden, near 
Buxton. Members will be conveyed from Manchester to Buxton 
in motor char-a-banes, placed at their disposal by the Derbyshire 
Silica Fire-Brick Company, Ltd., who will also entertain the 
members at luncheon at the Palace Hotel, Buxton. After lun- 
cheon, and the transaction of formal business, the party will 
proceed in the motor coaches to the Friden Brick-Works, where 
an inspection of the works will take place and the process 0 
manufacture will be fully explained. Invitations to attend the 
meeting will be forwarded to the members of the Refractory 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH GAS INDUSTRIES. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT SHEFFIELD. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society of British Gas Industries took place last Tuesday, at the Mappin Hall 
of the University of Sheffield. Sir AkrHur Duckuam, K.C.B, (the President), occupied the chair. 


A WELcoME, 


Prof. W. Riprer, C.H.D., Eng., L.P. (Dean of the Faculty of 
Engineering, Sheffield University), extended a hearty welcome to 
the members, and expressed gratification that the Society had 
chosen Sheffield as the place of meeting, and particularly that 
they had selected the University for the gathering. The present 
was a very Critical time in the history of industry; and the out- 
look filled them all with a feeling of anxiety. There was looming 
ahead a time for good work such as never presented itself before 
in the history of this or any other country. The demand upon 
every industry was likely to be unprecedented, and particularly 
so in the industries which were concerned in the practical applica- 
tion of science. He (Dr. Ripper) and Sir Arthur Duckham, prior 
to the meeting, had been exchanging a few words on the extra- 
ordinary advances which had been made in the scientific indus- 
tries in recent times ; but he could not help thinking, in particular, 
what a remarkable advance had been made in the gas industries, 
from the days when gas stood only for lighting. If there was any 
progress to be made in the present day, they must all recognize 
the urgent necessity for co-operation, and for unity of purpose. 
It was a great encouragement to those who followed the develop- 
ment of industrial societies, to note how keen and active was the 
desire to unite for a common purpose—namely, the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the industry in which they were engaged. It 
was when they got together and compared the ways and means 
of facing the difficulties ahead, and when they combined their 
financial help, that they were able to realize the many necessary 
developments which none of them could accomplish alone. The 
University was keenly anxious about the development of industries 
on the scientific side. 


The PresipEenT thanked Dr. Ripper and the University authori- 
ties for their kindness to the Society. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


The fourteenth annual report of the Council [for 1919-20] opened 
by referring with regret to the loss the Society have sustained by the 
deaths of Mr. Joseph Braddock (J. & J. Braddock), Mr. Thomas C. 
Newton (Chairman of Newton, Chambers, & Co., Ltd.), Mr. John 
Barker (General Manager of Henry Balfour & Co., Ltd.), and Mr. 
J. W. Wallis (Joint Managing-Director of Drakes, Ltd.). Congratu- 
lations are offered to the following gentlemen: Sir Henry E. Duke, 
appointed President of the Admiralty, Probate, and Divorce Division ; 
Sir Robert Hadfield, Bart., elected a Member of the Council of the 
Royal Society, and of the Institution of Civil Engineers; Mr. Fred. J. 
West, appointed a Commander of the Order of the British Empire; 
Mr. Albert Cliff, elected Mayor of Stamford; Mr. George Clark, 
appointed a Justice of the Peace for Chesterfield. , 

The following is a brief résumé of the work the Society have under- 
taken during the past year. 

We were approached by the Institution of Gas Engineers to give a 
paper at their annual meeting in June of this year, an invitation much 
appreciated and cordially accepted. Embracing, as we do, practically 
the whole of the firms constructing and supplying the various appara- 
tus required in the production, distribution, and consumption 4 gas, 
it became necessary to confine the paper to one subject. It was con- 
sidered that '* Carbonization,” which takes priority in the actual order 
of gas manufacture, was a subject to appeal to gas engineers of the 
present day. Accordingly, the paper was confined to firms in the 
Retort Section—each firm contributing equal parts in the aggregate 
to the complete paper. It was necessary to draw-up certain rules to 
govern the contribution of each individual firm, in order not only to 
obtain uniformity, but with the object of presenting a treatise to the 
gas industry dissociated with any semblance of advertisement. 

_ There is no doubt that all the firms have experienced great difficul- 
ties in labour questions during the past year. We had hoped that, 
with the establishment of Industrial Councils and Arbitration Boards, 
smoother working conditions and better relations between employers 
and employed would by this time have prevailed. Our President, Sir 
Arthur Duckham, K.C.B., has chosen this subject for his Presidential 
Address at the annual meeting; and we look forward to a valuable 
and interesting contribution on this matter. 

The National Gas Council invited the Society to nominate twelve 
members to serve on a Joint Standing Committee with twelve of theirs, 
to discuss matters which may arise from time to time; and our repre- 
sentatives have been duly appointed. 

Conferences have taken place during the past year between a Com- 
mittee of the National Gas Council and Committees of Section V. and 
VI. on the prices of meters and stoves. 

The position of the gas-apparatus manufacturers in relation to the 
Government Housing Scheme has been discussed on several occasions. 
The Council have co-operated with the British Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation, and have done all they possibly could to put forward the in- 
terests of the gas industry as a whole. 

Important conferences organized by the British Engineering 
Standards Association were held early this year, under the Chair- 
manship of our President, on the subject of pipe-threads, at which we 
were also represented by a member of the Council. The Paris meet- 
ing of the International Commission on Pipe Threads has now been 
Postponed until next year; and in the meanwhile a Sectional Com- 
mittee of the Association has been formed, with our President as 

airman, to revise Report No. 21 on British Standard Pipe-Threads, 
and to interchange views with a similar Committee of the American 





Engineering Standards Committee. It is generally recognized that 
the question is one of great importance from an industrial, as well as 
a technical, point of view. 

The Society have been represented at the conferences convened by 
the Public Utilities and Harbours Department of the Board of Trade 
on the subject of gas standards. 

At the request of the News Department of the Foreign Office, through 
the London Chamber of Commerce, photographs of British gas indus- 
tries, showing workpeople engaged in their various lines of manufac- 
ture, have been supplied by many of our members for the purpose of 
pictorial propaganda by means of illustrated papers circulating in 
Russia and the East. 

It is gratifying to report that the question of patents taken-out before 
the war, which was raised at the last annual meeting, has now been 
settled ; the Government having brought in a new Act, under which 
patents taken-out before the war will be extended, without fees, for a 
period of two years. 

The Society were represented at a conference convened by the 

Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers on the future of their 
research work at University College, London. 
_ The Joint Committee on the life of Gas-Meters are continuing their 
investigations, During the past year, the new standard form of 
guarantee for gas-meters, more suited to present conditions, which was 
drawn-up by the Committee, has been agreed to and adopted by the 
National Gas Council. The question of the rating of meters has also 
been further discussed ; and a revised list of sizes and capacities has 
been drawn-up and approved by the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

A very interesting and instructive interim report has been presented 
by Mr. Taplay, the Chemist'to the Joint Committee, on the result of his 
examination of deposits found in main and service pipes, and confirmsthe 
conclusions arrived at in the previous reports—namely, that cyanogen 
compounds are responsible for a large proportion of meter troubles. 
This appeared in the report of the work of the Joint Committee pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers. It 
is felt that the work of this Committee has already indicated the direc- 
tions in which relief may be sought from the destructive action of 
present-day gas on metersand other apparatus. As the work proceeds, 
further valuable information will be obtained. 

The Committee have already taken-up the question of a revision of 
the Sales of Gas Act, which has become entirely obsolete in relation to 
modern conditions. The matter is now under discussion between the 
representatives of this Committee and the Association of Statutory In- 
spectors of Gas-Meters. 

A deputation of Section VII. had an important meeting at the Board 
of Trade during the year in regard to the importation of glass, mantles, 
lamps, and burners; and certain proposals were made as a basis for 
legislation, having for their object the prevention of unfair trading by 
the Central Powers. With regard to the importation of glass and 
mantles, the Board of Trade have decided to look after these articles 
so far as British interests are concerned ; and they have promised that 
the question of burners and lamps shall be carefully considered. 

The Refractory Materials Joint Committee are continuing their in- 
vestigations ; and the following matters have been dealt with : Casting 
of gas-retorts; some comparative tests of machine-made and hand- 
made silica bricks ; and the specific heats of refractory materials at 
high temperatures. A further contribution of £150 was made, which, 
in conjunction with an equal amount subscribed by the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, has enabled the Government grant of £300 to’ be ob- 
tained. 

The Council have recently appointed Messrs. Blyth, Dutton, 
Hartley, and Blyth as Parliamentary Agents to the Society, to watch 
Bills promoted by gas authorities with a view of safeguarding the in- 
terests of our members, 

The Society have recently joined the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, which we believe will be of great benefit to the Society; and 
under the new scale of subscriptions our members who are also mem- 
bers of the Federation will receive a rebate of 25 p.ct. on their sub- 
scriptions. As a number of our members already so belong, this will 
be a decided advantage to them, and will also apply to other members 
who join, 

In view of the growth of the Society and its increased work, and the 
support required from time to time for research work in connection 
with the gas industry, the Council have decided to recommend to the 
members at the annual general meeting that the entrance fee be in- 
creased to five guineas and the annual subscription to ten guineas. 

The Society’s prizes in connection with the City and Guilds of 
London Institute examinations in ‘* Gas Engineering,” ‘*‘ Gas Supply,” 
‘* Gas Fitting,” and ‘‘ Coke and Bye-Products Manufacture” have been 
awarded and duly announced in the Technical Press. The prizes in 
the examinations in ‘‘ Ccke and Bye-Products Manufacture” will in 
future be given by.the Coke-Oven Managers’ Association at their 
special request ; and consequently we have increased the first prizes 
in ‘‘ Gas Engineering,’’ ‘‘ Gas Supply,” and ‘' Gas-Fitting ” from three 
guineas to five guineas. 

Another matter which has received the attention of the Council, and 
was referred to at the half-yearly meeting held in October last, was the 
re-arrangement of the sections. This is a reconstruction which cannot 
be lightly settled without full and proper consideration. Difficulties 
arose, in that certain sections did not altogether approve of being 
linked-up with other sections; and until unanimous approval on the 
part of all those interested is obtained, not much progress can be 
made with the proposal. 

The Society wish to accord their best thanks to Sir Arthur Duckham, 
K.C.B., for his valuable services as President, and are much gratified 
that he has consented to occupy the Presidential Chair for another 
year. The Society desire to place on reccrd their best thanks to 
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Mr. Samuel Cutler, Junr., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., for his paper, entitled the 
“Question of Trading with the Central Powers,” at the autumn meet- 
ing, which led to a good discussion. 
(Signed) SaML, CUTLER, JUN., 
Chairman. 


Mr. SAMUEL CUTLER, JuN., who moved the adoption of the 
report, said there should be added to the list of those to whom 
the congratulations of the Society were offered the names of Sir 
Dugald Clerk, on whom had been conferred the honour of Doctor 
of Law of St. Andrew’s University, Lord Moulton, who had been 
honoured for his many services during and since the war, and 
Mr. A. W. Glover, who had received a distinguished Belgian 
Honour in recognition of services in connection with the or- 
ganization of hospitality for Belgian refugees. In regard to the 
paper which the Society were to hear that day from Sir Arthur 
Duckham, he felt, after having the privilege of seeing it in advance, 
that it would rank as a standard work of reference on all matters 
relating to the solution of the labour problem in this country. 
Dr. Ripper had referred to the need for co-operation among 
societies. He (Mr. Cutler) was sure the Society of British Gas 
Industries extended its hand to the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
the British Commercial Gas Association, and all other societies 
connected with the gas industry. He was sorry they had not yet 
had opportunity of putting this invitation into great practical 
effect; but the Society were only too willing to co-operate with 
other bodies whenever occasion arose. The report showed they 
had endeavoured to accomplish a good deal of work. One item 
which required serious attention was the re-organization of the 
sections; but he quite understood this was a matter which could 
not be finally settled that day. The proposal met with the entire 
approval of the President; and he (Mr. Cutler) hoped it would 
receive careful consideration by the members of the sections. 
What was needed was to reduce the number of sections, and get 
larger sections and a larger amount of interest and work. He 
hoped the retort-setters and the fire-brick manufacturers would 
shortly come together, and show an example to other sections. 

Mr. B. B. WALLER (Hon. Secretary), in seconding, said the 
position he held as Hon. Secretary was a sinecure ; but it afforded 
him an opportunity of attending the meetings of the Council. 
One point he would emphasize in particular was the difficult task 
the Chairman had in organizing the paper to be given before the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. It involved a great amount of 
work, tact, and discretion, because it was not the work entirely 
of one man, but the pooled ideas of a number.of people, and it 
had to be presented in a form which would do every credit to 
the Society. This difficult duty was carried out in such a manner 
that the paper did do the Society the credit demanded. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. James W. Witson moved the adoption of the financial 
statement for 1919. 

Mr. CHARLES CLARE, seconding, asked whether the grant for 
research in refractory materials was to be continued ? 

Mr. WiLson: That at the present moment is under the con- 
sideration of the Council. ‘ 

The PREsIDENT said it seemed to him this matter of grants 
needed some co-ordination. There were two or three different 
bodies to whom the Society sent money ; and it all went eventu- 
ally to the same place. There ought to be only one place to 
which the money should be sent. He thought he could promise 
that steps to this end would be taken, so that the Society’s money 
would go in as a whole, and not in parts. 

The financial statement was adopted. 


ALTERATIONS OF RULEs. 


Mr. CuTLER proposed an alteration of Rule 7, so that the 
entrance fee be five guineas and the annual subscription ten 
guineas, in place of the existing three and five guineas respec- 
tively. He said it would be obvious to all the members that, in 
the present circumstances, the Society must have more money. 
They had not a great deal in hand. 

Mr. R. J. MILBouRNE seconded, and said they had to recog- 
nize that everything had increased in price. 

The proposition was carried unanimously. 

Mr. CuTLER moved an addition to Rule 11x that, “ in-the event 
of the Chairman of a Section failing to attend four Council meet- 
ings during his year of office, except for causes which in the 
opinion of the Council are reasonable, he shall not be eligible for 
re-election.” After mature consideration, the Council decided 
upon this recommendation in the interests of the Society. 

Mr. MILBouRNE, seconding, said members were aware that 
practically the whole of the business was transacted in the 
Council, and that with the separate sections they had it was very 
difficult to get all the members of the Society together. 

The PRESIDENT said he would take the opportunity of strongly 
recommending this alteration. The Society could not go forward 
unless the Council comprised “ live ” men. 

The proposition was carried unanimously. 

On the proposition of Mr. CuTLer the meeting amended 
Rule 15, to read that the annual meeting should take place, if 
possible, in May, instead of March; so that more provincial 
meetings could be held, and they would have better weather. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 


The PRESIDENT announced the names of gentlemen elected on 
the Council as representing sections. [These are set out subse- 


Mr. CuTLER proposed the election of Mr. Cyril G. Davis as 
Chairman of the Council for the coming twelve months. They 
all knew Mr. Davis, and he knew them all. For many years he 
had taken very great interest in the welfare of the Society, and 
would undoubtedly prove an excellent Chairman. He wished 
Mr. Davis every success, and promised him any assistance that 
his own past experience could provide. 

Mr. H. M. TuornTon, seconding, said he had watched with the 
greatest interest the work of Mr. Davis as Vice-Chairman. 

The proposition was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Davis, in response, said he fully realized how important it 
was that whoever occupied the chair of the Society should put 
his level best into the work. He followed an excellent Chairman, 
and would have the support of a President who was actually one 
of themselves, and more keenly alive to the work of the Society 
than probably any President they had had. 

Mr. Davis proposed the election of Mr. Frederick G. Cockey 
as Vice-Chairman of the Council. He said Mr. Cockey had been 
associated with the Council for many years, and had shown 
marked ability in dealing with affairs. 

’ Mr. A. W. GLover seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Mr. CockeEy, in responding, said he would give the new Chair- 
man all the support in his power. Work for the Society was not 
only a labour of love, but a liberal education for those who took 
part in it. 

Mr. F, J. Goutp moved, and Mr. J. Winson Scott seconded, 
the re-electoin of Mr. F. C. Tittey as Hon. Treasurer. The 
proposition was carried. 

On the motion of Mr. CLareE, seconded by Mr. H. J. Donkin, 
Mr. B. B. Waller was re-elected Hon. Secretary. 

On the motion of Mr. GEorGE CLark, seconded by Mr. F. G. 
CockeEy, Mr. Samuel Cutler, Jun., was adopted an elective mem- 
ber of the Council; and on the motion of Mr. C. S. BENNETT, 
seconded by Mr. THomas GLoveEr, Messrs. Percy F. Holmes and 
Archibald P. Main were re-appointed as elective members of the 
Council. Messrs. Cash, Stone, & Co., were re-elected Auditors. 

List oF OFFICERS. 

The completed list of office-bearers is, therefore, as follows: 

President.—Sir ARTHUR DucxuHam, K.C.B. 

Vice-Presidents —Sir DuGatp CLERK, K.B.E., F.R.S., CHARLES 
Crarz, J. H. BaALFour BrownE, K.C., D.L., Prof. ARTHUR SMITHELLS, 
C.M.G., F.R.S., Prof. Harotp B. Dixon, C.B.E., Ph.D., F.R.S., 
Surgeon-General Sir ALFRED Keocu, G.C.B., C.H., G.C.V.O., the 
Right Hon. Sir Henry E. Douxe, Sir Rospert A. HapFIELpD, Bart., 
F.R.S., and the Right Hon. Lord Moutton, K.C.B., G.B.E., F.R.S. 


CouncIL. 


Chairman.—Cyrit G. Davis, M.I.Mech.E. 
Vice-Chairman,—FREDERICK G. COCKEY. 


CHARLES S. BENNETT Representing Section i* 
_ T. V. Mixes yg ere 9 ” Il, 
PRED 1, Weert, C.B.b... 36. # ” Ill. 
R. J. MicBoourne, F.C.S., A.M.Inst.C.E. Ss 5 IV. 
BERERT W. GUOVER.. we ss As re Vv. 
CHARLES CLARE Fe i. VI. 
J. BripGER a re VIL. 
T. E. Upjoun - os vt VIII. 
JoserH J. CarTER. * “a IX. 
wieeen ee SS a a 9 X. 
GrEorGE CrarkE, J.P., M.I.Mech.E. - Pe XI. 


TT; WImean wOOrT css a A XII. 

Elective Members.—PeErcy F. Hotmgs. J.P., M.I.Mech.E., ARCHIBALD 
P. Main, SAMUEL CuTLER, Junr., A.M.Inst.C.E. 

Ex-Officio Members —B. B. Wat ER, A.M.Inst.C.E , Hon. Secretary ; 
F. C. Tirtey, M.I.Mech.E., Hon. Treasurer. 

Secretary.—ARTHOR L. GRIFFITH, 46, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


A vote of thanks was awarded to the retiring officers. 
The Secretary (Mr. Arthur L. Griffith) reported the receipt 
of a number of letters of apology for absence. 


PRESENTATION TO Mr. Cyrit Davis. 


The PrEsIDENT handed to Mr. Cyril G. Davis a handsome 
wristlet watch, as a small recognition of his great services in 
organizing the social side of the Society’s activities—especially 
on the golf course. 

Mr. Davis, in expressing his thanks, said the gift was a com- 
plete surprise. Whatever he had done had been done for the 
sake of the Society, whether on the business side or socially. 

Lapour’s PosiTION IN INDUSTRY. 

Sir ArTHUR DucknHam then read an address on “ Labout’s 
Position in Industry.” This, and the subsequent discussion, will 
be found on pp. 786-88. The President said that when he had 
been asked to read a Presidential Address, he had stipulated that it 


should be open to discussion. It always seemed to him to be a 
pity that such addresses were not subject to discussion. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER. 

In the evening, the members gathered at the annual dinner, 
in the Royal Victoria Hotel—under the chairmanship of the 
PRESIDENT. 

The “ Loyal Toast ” having been given, 


Mr. A. M. Jack (Managing-Director of Messrs. Hadfields, Ltd.) 
proposed ‘* The Society of British Gas Industries.” He remarked that 
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for ever—had been won by steel. Undoubtedly, this was true; but 
what produced the steel, if not gas? The gas producers were respon- 
sible for the steel, and the gas appliance manufacturers—the members 
of the Society—were responsible for the gas. It looked, therefore, as 
if the laurel must go to the gas and gas-appliance people. If we were 
to liveas a nation, we must support our own industries. Without any 
support of British industries, the third word of the title of the Society 
was nothing. The country had flourished by these industries; and if 
the industry did not flourish, the country would not flourish, and the 
name “ British” would become a by-word, and not a reality as it was 
to-day. He therefore wished every success to all branches of the 
gas industry, and to the Society of British Gas Industries. May the 
Society go forward, and bring down the price of gas. 

The PRESIDENT, responding, said he had recently been speaking to 
an American friend as to hopes of the future in the gas industry, and 
in the work of the Society. The American had said, “ All this is im- 
possible as yet in America. I have tried to bring the people in the 
contracting part of the gas industry together ; but I have the greatest 
difficulty in getting them even to shake hands with each other.” Sir 
Arthur said he felt proud to be the President of the Society. He 
believed he was the first President they had had who was actually 
eut of their own body ; and he might therefore be better able to speak 
with the spirit of the industry than his predecessors. The Society had 
a definite purpose, and that was to assist the industry, to benefit each 
other, and to increase the use of gas. This was the groundwork of the 
great benefits for which they must work, for the country at large. 
Though they must have co-operation with other sections of the in- 
dustry, they must first look to themselves, and make their own Society 
a still stronger unit. He felt strongly that they did not all give the 
thought and care to the Society’s work which they ought to do. They 
should have better meetings during the year, and get more support for 
the Council from the general membership. It was rather absurd when 
they thought of about six large bodies in the gas industry as separate 
units, when they ought to be one great unit first and sectionized after- 
wards. If the others would not make the start, let the Society of British 
Gas Industries try to do it for the sake of the industry as a whole. 
Look where they were in industry generally. They had the wealthy 
and wonderful Federation of British Industries. Did the Federation 
wield a proper weight in the political world, which, under present 
conditions, was the only world which governed industry? Practically 
none, There were too many societies and federations, all doing a 
little bit of very good work here and there, but not doing together 
what they could do if they were one. Dr. Ripper had brought the 
cutlery industry of Sheffield together, and had done a great work 
thereby. They must sink their individuality for the good of the whole, 
and throw their whole personality into the great united effort. He was 
present at a concert, recently, at which 4000 people gathered to hear 
music. If 4000 people in the gas industry gathered for one object, 
nothing could stop the achievement of that object. They could not 
become prosperous individually unless the country at large was pro- 
sperous ; and he did suggest that greater support should be given to 
their own Society in the first instance, so that, for the good of the 
country they could ultimately strengthen the whole industry. 

Mr, SAMUEL CoUTLER, Jun., proposing “ The City of Sheffield,” cou- 
pling with it the name of the Lord Mayor (Councillor Samuel Roberts, 
J.P.), said the part Sheffield had played in the successful prosecution 
of the war was well known to every Britisher, but particularly to those 
associated with the iron and steel industries and the industries which 
served these industries. Probably no city had supplied more in the way 
of materials and munitions, in addition to a patriotic sacrifice of men. 
There were in Sheffield many firms whose names were household 
words throughout the country. They were old-established, but they 
had marched with the times and were thoroughly up to date. 

The Lorp Mayor, responding, said it was true that great things had 
been done in Sheffield during the war. It was difficult to connect 
the Sheffield Corporation with gas, because they did not own the local 
gas undertaking ; but the Company who supplied the gas for the city 
served them very well. The Company had, he believed, one of the 
most disinterested Boards of Directors he knew. For many months 
they had been doing their work patriotically, without any fees. From 
what he heard from manufacturers the price of electricity, supplied 
by the Corporation, was going to be so very much advanced that gas 
would have absolutely free play. If the manufacturers were right in 
suggesting that the price of electricity would be a burden they could 
not bear, then gas would have a great chance to prove its value in 
industry. He expressed his keen regret that he had been unable to 
give the Society a civic welcome in the Town Hall ; but they had come 
to the city on a day on which the Town Hall was being used for a big 
conference of municipal officials. 

Mr. H. M,. THornton, proposing “ The University of Sheffield,” in 
the absence of Prof. H. Dixon, said the members greatly appreciated 
the welcome given them that day by Dr. Ripper. The Sheffield 
University had, he believed, the finest metallurgical department in 
any university in the world. Where British industry had failed in 
the past had been in the lack of trained intelligence, and institutions 
like the Sheffield University ensured that this training should not be 
lacking in the future. 

Dr. Ripper, in response, said the Sheffiéld University, from the 
very beginning, had felt itself in close touch with the industry of the 
city. They had laid their plans to be of service in this way. There 
was a great deal more to be done in the future. The future of 
industry and of the country demanded more from the Universities, 
from industry, and from the young men themselves than had ever 

given before. The students at their University were serious 
workers ; and he would say to the manufacturers that there had never 
in the past been such a chance to get well-trained young men as there 
would be after next year. The Department of Metallurgy in the 
Sheffield University had distinguished itself; and now a great deal of 
attention was being given, especially by Prof. Fearnsides, to research 
into the subject of refractories. The people requiring to use these 
materials were affording valuable help. He referred to the lamented 
death of Prof, O’Shea, who had been building-up an excellent new 
Department of Fuel Technology—a work which was to be carried on. 
There were great possibilities in this subject for Sheffield, and great 





interests involved ; and the University were searching for a man who 
could properly fill the Chair of Fuel Technology. Nobody knew 
better than those present that evening how great a need there was for 
such a department. As an engineer himself, he had been all his life 
studying how to economize fuel in the generation of power. Every- 
body interested in fuel to-day knew that there was huge waste going 
on which could be saved by care and investigation, and by the appli- 
cation of science. 

Councillor GzorcEe Crark (Chesterfield) proposed “ Kindred Institu- 
tions,” and referred to what might be called the Triple Alliance in the 
gas industry—the Institution of Gas Engineers, the British Commercial 
Gas Association, and the National Gas Council. He hoped they could 
soon speak of the Quadruple Alliance, and include the Society of 
British Gas Industries. He entirely agreed that they should have one 
great central body, with sub-branches, each doing its own work in its 
own way, but under the one leadership and unity of purpose. The 
Society of British Gas Industries had a very real part in the gas 
industry. The gas plant manufacturers held that they were part and 
parcel of the gas industry. 

The PresipEnT said Sir William Jones would reply to the toast, in 
the absence of Mr. C. S. Shapley, or representatives of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers. Sir William would speak as the head of the 
Ceramic Society, without whose help the industry would be in a poor 
way indeed. At the bottom of most of their troubles in the manufac- 
ture of plant were refractories, more than anything else. 

Sir Witu1aM Jongs, replying to the toast, said the text of the day 
had been “ Unity of Interest.” In these circumstances, he felt he 
was well able to acknowledge the toast. The many different societies 
occupied a great deal of the time of members of the industry, who found 
it necessary to belong to several of them. The complexity of life to- 
day prohibited anybody desirous of progress from being dissociated 
from kindred workers, and the same thing applied to kindred societies. 
There should be a community of interest put into tangible form be- 
tween the societies. The activity of this Society showed the community 
of interest between manufacturers of plant. The Ceramic Society had 
interests which must affect, more or less directly, every producer of gas 
apparatus. The British Refractories Association, which the Ceramic 
Society had been prominent in forming, must again interest kindred 
associations. As one of the pioneers in the movement he was very 
hopeful that the Society of British Gas Industries and the Institution 
of Gas Engineers would transfer the funds they had hitherto devoted 
to refractory research to the British Refractories Association. 

Mr. Cyrit G. Davis proposed “The Visitors,” which toast was 
responded to by Alderman Samuet Ossorne, J.P. (Sheffield), who 
said individuals and institutions were to-day largely judged by the 
share they had in the late war; and in this regard the Society of British 
Gas Industries certainly held an honourable place. Not least did their 
President, Sir Arthur Duckham, stand high in the opinion of a grate- 
ful nation. [Applause.] Though the Sheffield Gas Company was not 
a Corporation undertaking, it stood high in their estimation, and had 
looked well after the interests of gas users in the city. They must all 
remember with gratitude the pioneer work done by men connected 
with the gas industry in the endeavour to solve labour problems, from 
the day when George Livesey did so much in the Metropolitan gas in- 
dustry, to the great work of Sir Arthur Duckham to-day. [Applause.) 

The Mayor or CHESTERFIELD also responded. 


VISITS TO WORKS. 
On Wednesday, the members were invited to inspect two of 
Sheffield’s world-famous industrial establishments. In the morn- 


ing, Messrs. Walker and Hall’s silver, electro-plate, and cutlery 
works and show-rooms were visited. It is the largest establish- 
ment of its kind in the world, employs 2000 hands, and is one 
of the show-places of Sheffield. For more than an hour, the 
visitors were occupied in walking through the numerous depart- 
ments. They were greatly interested to see in operation the 
various processes through which the beautiful and costly produc- 
tions of the firm pass, from the designer’s studio and modelling 
room to the finished article in the show-room. 

One feature of the works was naturally of special interest to 
the visitors—namely, the extensive use of town gas in the diffe- 
rent operations. Messrs. Walker and Hall, having satisfied them- 
selves that gaseous fuel is superior to solid fuel for the silver and 
cutlery trades, have displaced the old-time solid-fuel hearths, and 
substituted the cleanly and easily controlled gas-fired furnace for 
the various heat processes required. They now employ gas-fur- 
naces for annealing spoons, forks, and all kinds of hollow ware, 
and blanks for stamping, in nickel silver and sterling silver. For 
moulding and melting soft metals, gas-fired furnaces are solely 
used; and likewise for casting handles, spouts, mounts, &c., for 
tea and coffee pots, sugar basins, and similar articles in Britannia 
metal. For brazing nickel silver and sterling silver, blow-pipes 
using gas at low pressure with an air-blast are employed. On the 
cutlery side, gas-fired forging furnaces are in use for heating blade 
blanks rapidly to a forging temperature. There are separate fur- 
naces for each heating process. For example, when manufactur- 
ing table blades there are four furnaces for as many separate pro- 
cesses; and the average output of a battery of four such furnaces 
is approximately 100 gross per week of 47 hours. Town gas is 
also used for heating the vitriol vats for cleaning and pickling. 

The afternoon was spent at the East Hecla works of Messrs. 
Hadfields, Ltd. Here, by invitation of Sir Robert Hadfield, the 
visitors were entertained to luncheon, which was presided over (in 
the absence of Sir Robert himself, who wrote expressing his re- 
gret at being unable to be present) by Mr. A. M. Jack, the Deputy- 
Chairman. After the Loyal Toast had been duly honoured, Mr. 
P. B. Brown (Managing-Director) proposed “ Our Guests,” and in 
so doing gave some particulars of the operations of the firm during 
the war and since. What more especially interested his hearers 
was a statement of the enormous quantity of town gas which was 
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employed in the various industrial operations introduced to meet 
the special requirements caused by the war. Thus, in 1917, the 
firm’s consumption reached the enormous total of 337 millions ; 
and owing to the serious straits the Sheffield Gas Company were 
in, at that time, to cope with the augmented demand, Messrs. 
Hadfield’s were compelled, in common with many other large gas 
consumers, to instal boosters in order to secure for themselves a 
sufficient pressure of gas from the depleted mains. It wasinstruc- 
tive to learn, however—and the fact should be taken to heart by 
all those who doubt the wisdom of a policy which would supply a 
much lower quality of gas than obtains at present—that, notwith- 
standing the very low quality of gas which on occasions was sup- 
plied, the workmen were always able to adjust the furnaces so as 
to derive a satisfactory efficiency from the gas. Indeed, it was de- 
ficiency of pressure rather than of quality from which they had 
suffered. Unfortunately, with peace time conditions the firm had 
had to cut-down their consumption of town gas very considerably, 
and were using in its place producer gas, which was very much 
cheaper. 

Luncheon over, a tour of the extensive works was made; and 
when it is mentioned that the combined area of the Hecla and 
East Hecla works is over 200 acres, and that in peace time between 
5000 and 6000 men are employed, it will be recognized that there 
was very much of interest and importance for the visitors to see 
and take note of. 


-— 
a 


LABOUR’S POSITION IN INDUSTRY. 





[An Address delivered by Sir Arthur Duckham, K.C.B., before the 
Society of British Gas Industries, June 15] 
Gentlemen,—I have chosen this subject for my address to you 
because the situation in the industrial world is without precedent, 
and, being entirely artificial, cannot continue or form the basis of 
-an economic and human settlement of our industrial problems. 


We all realize the difficulties and dangers of the present state 
of things. We can readily point out how impossible the industrial 
position is becoming, and from our personal experiences give in- 
stances to prove our contentions. But I, for one, had not until 
now sat down to consider how industry can be put on a proper 
basis—that is, a basis which attempts properly to apportion the 
benefits derived from industry between the brain worker, the 
manual worker, the consumer, and the capital employed. 

I lay before you my thoughts, and shall much appreciate your 
criticism. 

Why is the industrial position becoming impossible? There is 
one fundamental reason. The majority of people—financiers, 
employers, employees—are out to get a maximum return for a 
minimum of effort. 

Wealth is the product of work by brain or hand. Money is 
the measure of wealth. Anyone, from millionaire to the poorest 
workman, who obtains wealth without truly producing it, either 
raises the price of the commodity, impoverishes someone else, or 
lowers the value of the currency. 

To-day the economic situation is fictitious. By taxation, by 
loans, by every means in their power, Governments have realized 
their assets, and called in their countries’ wealth to meet the 
rapacious demands of war. These colossal sums have been 
spent—let loose as it were among the myriads of mankind—and 
each of us, according to his power, and assisted by demand far 
exceeding supply, is endeavouring to acquire and hold as much 
of the booty as possible—the financier by the power of his 
money, the merchant by his control of the market, the work- 
man by the strength of his union, 

In endeavouring to realize the existing state of industry, to set 
out an ideal, and to make practical proposals for advancement 
from the present to the ideal, so many problems arise, so many 
pertinent facts become apparent, that it is not possible to include 
them all in the scope of an address. Ican only put before you 
a few salient eae on the labour position in industry. 

What briefly are our specific difficulties in industry to-day ? 
Colloquially, “* We don’t know where we are.” Higher wages 
demands were first based on the increased cost of living ; but now 
less obvious reasons are advanced for claiming higher rates of pay. 
The miners are asking for an advance in wages because the price 
of coal has been increased. The railwaymen give as a reason 
for their demands that the dockers have obtained a flat-rate of 
16s. per day. Trade Unions in general claim that the employee 
should, by increased wages, be given a larger share in the profits 
earned by industry. Wage increases are not granted or won on 
a national basis, or with any consideration of the generalindustrial 
position of the other workers, but ppemaaty. district by district, 
union by union. The building opératives in the Liverpool area 
force a local advance of 4d. an hour (2s. to zs. 4d.)._ Immediatel 
a demand is made in other large towns for 3s. Men will not wor 
in Manchester at 2s, while wages for similar work in Liverpool are 
2s. 4d. Labourers in one industrial section are earning more than 
the mechanics in another industrial section; and yet both may be 
employed in the same works or on the same job. 

Similarly, the hours of work for differing classes of men may 
vary on the same job-—44 hours for bricklayers, 47 hours for engi- 
neers. Some may work overtime; others not. Some overtime 
is paid for at 1} ordinary time; some at 1}. 

Working hours have been properly decreased ; higher wages 


have been properly paid to meet the higher cost of living. But 
the chief argument of the labour party—that shorter hours would 
mean a higher output per hour—has been entirely refuted. The 
output per man per hour, instead of increasing, has decreased 
amazingly, even though the time curtailed has usually been those 
unproductive pre-breakfast hours. I was able to make a fair 
comparison in output between 1914 and 1919; and I found that 
the output per man-hour in 1919 was about 70 per cent. of the 
1914 figure. I believe to-day that things are still worse, and that 
the output would be found to be not more than 60 per cent. of 
the 1914 figure. 

The general labour view is that capital has exploited labour, 
and that the interests of capital and labour must always be 
opposed. Unions and Federations of Labour have as their first 
object the fighting of what they term capital interests. The 
general industrial prosperity of the country is not considered. 

Has labour any justification for the line it has taken up? I think 
so. Employers have looked upon labour as an instrument for 
increasing their profits. The greater the production obtained for 
the money laid out in wages, the greater the benefit to the em- 
ployer or the owner of capital. Labour has been exploited, and 
the problem of the worker as a human being apart from that as 
a producer has not been generally considered. Just as the effi- 
ciency of a machine is studied and improved by attention to 
lubrication, running conditions, economic speed of working, &c., 
so have the conditions of workers been studied in order to obtain 
more efficient working, and a higher return on the wages expended 
and the capital invested. 

To-day the controller of an industrial undertaking is working 
in a maelstrom of difficulties. The pressing demands of the con- 
sumer, the difficulty of getting raw material, the ever-impending 
and irresponsible demands of labour, the crippling effect of in- 
dustrial taxation, the almost hopeless position of transport, the 
irksomeness of Government control, and the resultant uneconomic 
price of the commodity produced, make him almost despair of 
pulling through and getting industry on to a proper footing. 

These are a few of the industrial difficulties existing. How 
can they be met and overcome? I have tried to free myself from 
all prejudices, and to consider what the ideals should be for each 
interest concerned in industry, bearing always in mind that the 
commercial prosperity of the country must be safeguarded, and 
improved. 

s a worker, my ideal would be: 


(a) To be treated as a human being and not as a machine. 

(b) To have to work for such hours, and to such a degree, that 
I have leisure time for home life, recreation, &c., and suffi- 
cient energy at the close of my work to enjoy it. 

(c) To receive a proper return for the actual work I do, and 
to receive my proportion of the benefit earned by the co- 
ordinated effort of all interests concerned. 

(d) To have an opportunity of advancing and bettering my 
position, and not to be restricted to the same scale of out- 
put as my less keen or skilful fellow-worker. 

(ec) To know for what purpose I am working, and to have 
some voice in the control of my working conditions and 
the undertaking in which I am employed. 

(f) To be able to make proper provision against- unemploy- 
ment for myself, and against sickness and old age for my 
wife and myself. 

(g) To be able to bring up my family properly, in order that 
they may be better citizens than their parents. 

(hk) To have as free a market as possible for my labour. 

As an employer (apart from a capitalist) my ideal would be: 

(a) To turn out a good and ever-improving commodity at an 
economic price, in order to satisfy consumers and increase 
demand. 

(b) To be free of labour troubles, and to know I had the full 
co-operation of all concerned in my undertaking. 

(c) To be able to obtain the advice and assistance of my 
employees. 

(d) To show at the end of each year an increasingly prosperous 
business, benefit to all concerned, and a reduction of dead- 
charges in proportion to the output. 

As a capitalist or provider of money pure and simple, my ideal 

would be: 


(a) To ensure that my capital (which represents my savings out 
of earnings) is safe. 

(b) To ensure that I am receiving a proper return on it, com- 
mensurate to any risk I may be running by investing it in 
industry. 


Gentlemen, after formulating these ideals I felt “real good” as 
the Americans say; and it was a horrible wrench to come back 
from an idealist’s dream to the hard facts of to-day, and to try 
and indicate some of the steps which might be taken to reach 
these ideals. 

The fundamental need is to arrive at some scheme by which 
the interests of all parties concerned in industry are co-ordinated, 
and made dependent on the effort of all jointly and individually. 
I see no future possible for industry under the present system of 
opposing camps of workers’ unions and employers’ federations, 
recruited and disciplined for the sole purpose of fighting each 
other for the wealth created by industry, with the Government 
standing by as an arbiter ready to step in when it becomes 





apparent that the general well-being of the State is endangered— 
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the action of the Government taking the form of some palliative 
or expedient to stop the process of annihilation temporarily. 

I see no sound future for industry founded on the proposals of 
the trade unions and the socialists. Nationalization, syndicalism, 
guild socialism, all are open to one fundamental objection. 
Human nature must be changed before such schemes can prove 
successful. Unselfishness will have to be the attribute of the 
many, instead of the eccentricity of the few. 

I believe Home Rule for industry is the only solution. Indus- 
try must control industry. The basis of any successful scheme 
under present conditions must be that the self-interest of each is 
harnessed to form a force which will work for the benefit of all. 
I put forward the following as a brief outline of the steps which 
might be taken to achieve this end. 

The Government should call a council of representatives of 
employers’ federations and workers’ unions. This council should 
first be asked to accept the principle of setting-up a Parliament 
of Industry, composed of the duly elected representatives of the 
various interests. The principle being approved, the next step 
would be to agree the size, composition, method of election, &c., 
of the new body. The work of the first council would then be 
concluded, and the Government would cause the first Industrial 
Parliament to be elected. 

The first work of the elected body would be to agree how the 
chairman or chairmen should be appointed, to lay-down pro- 
cedure, and to decide the immediate scope of the Parliament’s 
work and authority. The authority of the Industrial Parliament 
should be as wide as possible, provided the well-being of the State 
is not endangered, and provided the liberty of the individual is 
safeguarded. To obtain a truly representative body, all workers 
and all employers must be brought within the fold of unions of 
workers or federations of employers, and the ballot must be secret. 
The size of the Industrial Parliament must not be unwieldy ; and, 
though it would be necessary to sit practically continuously in the 
earlier days, the sittings should later be so arranged as to allow 
members time to keep in touch with their industry and to follow 
their own avocations. 


Among the problems that would have to be tackled immediately 
would be the following : 

A. The Problem of the Vicious Cirvcle—Higher wages are de- 
manded to meet the higher cost of living. Higher wages being 
granted, the cost of production and the price of commodities is 
increased. It is generally agreed that wages should increase 
in proportion to the cost of living. At present the increases are 
only obtained by industrial pressure and the threat of strikes. 
My solution of this problem is that all workers should receive 
a subsistence rate as well as a wage. The subsistence rate should 
approximate to the cost of providing the necessities of life toa 
worker and (say) three dependants. This rate would be fixed for 
areas in accordance with the cost of living in such areas; and 
it should vary automatically with the statistical returns of the 
cost of living—variations in the rate being made (say) every three 
months. The subsistence rates should be the same for each 
class of worker in the area. In addition to the subsistence rates, 
all workers would receive a wage rate; and this wage rate would 
vary in accordance with the grade of the worker. All workers of 
the same class would receive the standard hourly wage rate in 
whatever industry or part of the country they might be occupied. 
Thus a blacksmith working in London, Luton, or Land’s End, 
whether in a shipyard, gas-works, or builder’s yard, would get 
the same wage per hour—his subsistence rate only varying. The 
Industrial Parliament, or a specially appointed Committee, would 
settle the grades under which the various workers would come, 
and also the scale of rates for the different grades. 

B. The Problem of How to Give the Workers a Definite Voice in 
the Control of Industry —To solve this I would suggest that in every 
concern works committees be set up, with definite responsibilities. 
The method of election and other details would have to be settled 
in each case; but, from my experience, representatives of differ- 
ent grades of workers, the staff, and the management should be 
elected by ballot or appropriately fg bor Works’ conditions, 
improved methods, distribution of benefits, safety and welfare, 
&c., should be dealt with by this committee. Recommendations 
affecting the general policy of the industry would have to be sub- 
mitted to the board of directors for approval. 

C. The Problem of How to Give all Interests (Capital, Management, 
and the Manual Worker) a Voice in the Direction of an Industrial 
Concern.—The worker’s capital is his power of production ; and 
it must be recognized that he invests this in industry when he is 
employed init. It is certainly advantageous to have the benefit 
of the knowledge and experience of the actual worker on a board 
of directors; and it is right that the worker should have know- 
ledge of how an industry is conducted and a say as to how it should 
be tun. I therefore suggest that the workmen should have arepre- 
sentative or representatives on the board of directors. The mem- 
ber of staff or workmen directors would have to be settled 
individually in each industrial unit. They would have to be 
elected by ballot and approved in general meeting as is the usual 
Practice. Properly elected works committees, together with staff 
and workmen directors, would do much to eradicate the feelings of 
Mistrust and suspicion that exist to-day between employers and 
employees, 

_D. The Problem of Dealing with Trade Disputes—The main 
Ines on which industry is to be run would be laid-down by 
the Industrial Parliament. The difficulties arising in the various 
Units would be settled by the works committee and board of 





directors. But no local ruling which would affect district, sec- 
tional, or national policy must be put into force unless it is 
referred to the local, sectional, or national body, as the case 
may be. The various industrial bodies, local and district, would 
be built-up on the lines of the Whitley Councils, and the existing 
machinery would be used as far as possible. 

E. ‘How can Benefits be Shaved ?—As already pointed out, the 
worker would be entitled to receive a subsistence rate, varying 
with the cost of living in the district in which he works, and 
a standard wage fixed in accordance with his grade. This 
wage can and should be augmented by a system of payment by 
results, Piece-work rates, premium bonuses, tonnage rates, are 
all methods which suit varying industries; and the council of 
an industry should first consider the most suitable method of 
rewarding skill and application as applied in a special industry ; 
and then the works committee should be left to select or modify 
the system, and render it suitable to their individual case. Such 
benefits would accrue weekly, and would be a definite wage; the 
worker always being safeguarded by the standard minimum. 

F. The Problem of How the Benefits Earned by the Industry 
in General over the Yearly or Half-Yearly Period are to be Divided 
Among the Interests Concerned.—It is not possible to lay-down a 
sound and workable scheme of profit-sharing which is applicable 
to all and every concern. Conditions vary so widely that only the 
general lines can be outlined here. The first charge on industry 
is the weekly or monthly payment to the worker. The worker 
invests his capital—that is his potential value as a producer— 
in the business, and receives a return or dividend in the form of 
wages. Next the capitalist, large or small, invests his money ; 
and the next call on the earnings would, therefore, be a return on 
this capital commensurate with the risk being run. The propor- 
tions in which any surplus remaining (after these two calls have 
been met) is to be divided would depend entirely on the individual 
undertaking. But it must be laid-down that these benefits are to 
be paid-over direct to the interests concerned, and they must 
belong to, and their use and division be controlled entirely by, 
the individual interest. Thus the workers would have their 
benefit committee, which would receive the moneys after the 
declaration of bonus or benefits, and would decide for instance 
whether all the moneys received should be divided among the 
workers in proportion to the wages earned or whether only part 
should be so divided and the remainder put to reserve for paying 
sick benefits, providing extra holiday pay, contributions to their 
unions, and so on. 

G. Unemployment.—Unemployment insurance is a necessity for 
the success of any general scheme of payment by results. No 
worker can be expected to make special efforts for production 
unless he feels sure that such efforts will not result in his or his 
fellow-workers’ services no longer being required because of over- 
production. The presence of casual labour, and the movement 
of workers from one works or industry to another, make it impos- 
sible for any local scheme to be a success. The scheme must 
be a national one, but controlled by industry as a whole, The 
responsibility for the prevention of shirking should be the special 
care of the workers themselves. 


I fully appreciate that in the proposals I have made many voids 
will have to be filled in, and many difficulties will have to be met 
and overcome. From my personal experience in industry, how- 
ever, I am convinced that a scheme somewhat on the lines sketched 
above offers a solution of some of our industrial troubles. In 
endeavouring to evolve a workable scheme many problems have 
arisen. Some of them are very thorny; but I have not come 
across a single one that appears to me to be insurmountable 
provided there is on all sides a genuine desire to come to a fair 
and equitable solution. 

DISCUSSION. 


Mr. S. CuTLeER, JUN., moving a vote of thanks to Sir Arthur Duck- 
ham, said they had had what he believed would become the standard 
reference for guiding them in this very important question of labour. 
He would suggest that the scheme put before the meeting was at the 
present stage rather a matter of ideals; and possibly they would find 
it very difficult for most of them to put the proposals into operation at 
once. In their own industry, the question of casual labour came in. 
Contractors were under necessity to’ put on an out-door job a large 
number of men whom they could not keep employed always. These 
men came and went ; and it would be difficult to deal with them, and 
give them the benefits as could be done with permanent employees in 
the business at home. In regard to hours of labour, the question 
of education entered into the matter before hours of labour should be 
materially reduced. He had found that working men, though leaving 
work early in the evenings, as they did now, had little to do with 
their spare time. They were not readers of books or educated, and 
few of them occupied the time in any very useful occupation. They 
were left with too much time to hang about and discuss their griev- 
ances, real or otherwise, and consider what should be their demands for 
more to be got out of their employers. He rather strongly advocated the 
principle of piece-work. In piece-work they had the result of a man’s 
good work and of his greater skill over others. If piece-work were 
universally adopted, he thought they would get along much better, 
Though the question of labour was a great trouble in this country, 
from his observations abroad during and since the war he asserted that 
conditions were nothing like so bad here as in other countries. He 
instanced Italy in particular as an illustration of the injury done to 
industry by too much trade union dominance. 

Mr. VALE, in seconding, said the subject was an important and a 
very thorny one, and he would like to study the paper closely before 
passing an opinion on its various aspects. 
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Mr. C, S. Bennett, supporting the vote, said in many things he 
agreed with Sir Arthur Duckham. In some matters he did not think 
Sir Arthur had gone quite farenough. It had been suggested that the 
average output per man in 1919 was only about 70 p.ct. that of 1914. 
He suggested that the present output was more likely only 50 p.ct. 
Sir Arthur’s ideals on the solution of the labour problem were beauti- 
ful, but very hard to carry out. They were all anxious to better the 
position of their worspeople ; but was not the output of a good man 
restricted by hisunion? Then, again, the difficulties of transport with 
which they had to contend were appalling. He had had occasion re- 
cently on which, where he ordered steel in 30 ft. lengths, they had to 
be cut in two to be delivered because the transport people could not 
provide proper trucks. Difficulties were increased by the variation in 
the rates of wages between one industry and another branch of work 
working side by side with it. A national wage would be of very great 
assistance ; but difficulties would arise on the question of having to 
arrange a varying subsistence allowance. Contractors had to send to 
every part of the country ; and men would not go from a large town, 
where the subsistence allowance was 40s. per week, to the smaller 
place where it was only 25s. per week, even though the cost of living 
was less in the latter place. 

Mr. H. M. Tuornton said the paper was of extraordinary value 
to-day in view of the situation, Every thinking man must realize that 
at the present time we, as an industrial nation, were drifting. Europe 
was drifting, and so was the world at large. He did not wish to touch 
especially on politics in such a discussion as this; but he did feel that 
the present state of affairs in England was largely due to the fact that 
politics were controlling industry. Industry ought to control politics. 
This was not a political question, but a question vital to every man in 
the country, whether employer or employed. That was why he felt 
that the pro d Industrial Parliament would have a great effect in 
preventing the tendency towards everything being subservient to the 
vote rather than to the well-being of the man. Labour to-day was 
suspicious of parliamentary methods as they knew them, and was 
taking no part in the offices in which Labour should share. Unless 
they got to something of the sort suggested by the paper, how were 
they going to get this undesirable suspicion eradicated? He hopeda 
copy of the paper would be sent to the Prime Minister from the Society, 
with a recommendation that it should be given the closest consideration 
of himself and of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Daty said he quite agreed with the paper in many ways; but 
it could hardly be denied that the experience of shorter hours and 
higher pay had been that the higher the wages the lower the curve of 
work, From April, 1917, when the Government awards commenced, 
the incentive seemed to have been taken away from good men to increase 
and improve their work. The initial fault lay with the Government's 
interference between employer and employed. [Hear, hear.] The 
result had been that the men, instead of going to their employers for a 
fair and open consultation, had simply gone straight to the Committee 
on Production with a demand—and they usually got it. The situa- 
tion was largely an aftermath of the war, and the men had not yet 
settled down to work. There seemed at present to be no finality what. 
ever. In his own firm’s coal business, in 1914 the output was 25 cwt- 
per man per day; and now it was only 15 cwt. The wages to-day, on 
about 400,000 tons per year, were just 24th over what they had been. 
In their undertaking they had sectional Whitley Councils, and they 
were doing good work ; but the whole artificial rise in wages must be 
eliminated before the position could be made right. 

Mr. R. J. Micsourne thought that it was generally admitted that 
some form of equalization must be found between the present-day 
luxury of some people and the lot of the workers. In his own works 
in arural district, he had had a more peaceful body of men to deal 
with than in many other works ; but owing to the influence of trade 
unions, the trouble came to him now as to most otherconcerns. He 
thought the suggested subsistence allowance was a very good idea, 
except that, early in the paper, Sir Arthur had rather knocked the 

thing on the head by putting forward the fact that the railwaymen were 
demanding an increased rate because the dockers had also had 4n in- 
crease, The danger of a flat-rate subsistence allowance would be to 
prevent its being increased by causes similar to that. He had attended 
a large meeting of employers in Birmingham at the time the reduction 
was being made from the old 53 to the new 47 hours’ week ; and it was 
remarkable that the whole of the employers present who had already 
adopted the 47 hours had given convincing evidence that by reducing 
the number of hours they had actually gained increased output. As 
soon as the generality of employers came down to 47 hours, there was 
hardly a firm in the British Isles who had not found a considerable 
reduction in output. This was a point which should be brought very 
forcibly before the men’s unions; and for this reason he welcomed the 
suggested Industrial Parliament. The only other point to which he 
would call attention was in a later section of the paper. He would like 
to suggest to the President that he might have introduced, in addition 
to the point, ‘‘ How can Benefits be Shared ?” a section the title for 
which would be, “ How can Losses be Met?” It was, of course, very 
easy to share-out benefits. But there were times of loss in all industrial 
concerns ; and he thought the workmen should be made acquainted 
with the losses as well as the profits. 

Mr. F. C. TiLey said they should all welcome the address heartily 
from the point of view that it had been distinctly constructive. They 
often said ‘‘ Something must be done; '’ but Sir Arthur Duckham had 

gone further and shown what ought to bedone, He asked if Sir Arthur 
Duckham proposed that the subsistence allowance should be a flat- 
rate, payable whether the man worked or if he stayed away on the 
Monday. Would the man get his full subsistence allowance and lose 
only his hourly rate of wages? With regard to the Industrial Parlia- 
ment, he very greatly liked the idea; but he would suggest that, in 
drafting the policy of the Industrial Parliament, everything possible 
should be left to the control of the local areasor shops. Mr, Cutler’s 
suggestion that piece-work would be a panacea for all their ills was 
not quite correct. As piece-work could not be applied everywhere, he 
thought they must have some such scheme as that proposed by Sir 
Arthur Duckham, so that it could be applied generally. With regard 
to dealing with losses, this had been one of his own difficulties in con- 


but when there was a loss, it was not so easy to get back from work- 
men money which had already been paid to them. At the same time, 
it was probable that, once they could get a scheme working on the 
lines proposed, it would be a pretty bad business that had losses, 
except very rarely, 

Mr. Tuos. Gover said to his mind the keynote of the address was 
in Sir Arthur Duckham’s concluding remarks, when he said he had 
not come across any problem that was insurmountable provided there 
was on all sides a genuine desire to come to a fair and equitable solu- 
tion. If they were going to make any progress at all, they had to restore 
confidence in the minds of the workers. The British working man had 
a bigger fund of common sense at heart than any other working man 
in the world ; but this common sense was being deliberately upset by 
political bodies who were doing very strenuous, and in some cases insi- 
dious, work. Recently there had been set up a separate organization, 
known as Admiral Hall’s Committee, which was doing very valmable 
work in counteracting all this mischievous propaganda. If the propa- 
ganda could be overcome, the laws of supply and demand, without 
Government interference, would settle things down. It would be 
within the recollection of Sir Arthur Duckham that an effort was made 
in March of last year to get employers and men into agreement, when 
a very large meeting of employers and trade unionists was addressed 
by the Prime Minister. The ‘‘ Triple Alliance” of trade unions, he 
believed, was not represented there at all. The first speaker was Mr. 
Brownlie, Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers; but 
after his opening remarks the representatives of that Union withdrew. 
He understood there had been only one further meeting ; and since 
then nothing more had happened in regard to the great Industrial 
Council which was then intended to be set up, much on the lines of 
the Industrial Parliament suggested by Sir Arthur Duckham. 

Mr. F. G. Cockey said with regard to reduction of output, in fairness 
to his workmen, he must say he had not experienced this reduction. 
But, of course, his trade was almost entirely piece-work. From the 
figures he had taken out in the London works of his undertaking, he 
was convinced that he was getting more output in 47 hours than had 
previously been obtained in 50 hours—their former working time. In 
the Provincial branches of the business, he believed the results were 
very similar. He thought every possible support should be given by 
employers to Admiral Hall's Committee. With regard to the organ- 
ized bodies representing employers and employed, he was afraid there 
was too much development in the direction of mere fighting purposes. 
While the Engineering Employers’ Federation had done much good 
work, he could not help feeling that their relations with the employees 
were becoming unnecessarily hostile. He hoped some body on the lines 
suggested by Sir Arthur Duckham would come into being to deal with 
matters in a less fighting spirit. One question he would ask was with 
regard to the wage rate in addition to the subsistence allowance. He 
took it that this meant that the specially skilled men would have an 
opportunity of earning more than the men of less skill. 

Sir AkTHUR DuckuaM, replying to the discussion, said that he had 
chosen the subject for his address for the very reason that, as one 
speaker had said, there was too much talk about “something having 
to be done.” He felt rather ashamed of himself in thinking he had 
notbing definite to put forward; and he chose the subject deliberately, 
so that he would force himself to think out some sort of solution for 
the problem. It was somewhat difficult to lay down in a paper this 
question of subsistence rate and wage rate. The subsistence rate was 
a rate to cover the net cost of maintenance. This was a basis of dis- 
cussion. Every weekly wage earner (say) in Birmingham would get 
the same subsistence rate, whether he was skilled or unskilled. The 
idea was that, when they got that over, the trouble on the threat of 
strikes on the ground of the cost of living was wiped-away. The rate 
would vary quarter by quarter according to the statistical returns of 
the cost of living. If a man took a day off—apart from legitimate 
reasons such as illness, which were covered by insurance—the case 
would go before the works committee. He could assure his hearers 
that the works committees dealt properly with the men in such 
matters. His own works committee dealt with some engineers who 
had gone on strike without giving proper notice ; and he believed the 
men lost {10 each from the benefit fund. The subsistence rate must 
be safeguarded so that a man could not draw it if he was not working. 
The wage rate was a rate according to the scale or grade of the worker. 
All unskilled or skilled workers in the country would be paid the same 
rate, except that if the worker were engaged in particularly dangerous 
or uncomfortable conditions he could be allowed an extra penny or s0 
per hour, according to arrangement. It might be necessary to come 
to an arrangement as to degrees of skill, with rates varying accordingly. 
The idea was that they must get away from the impossible position of 
granting advances sectionally area by area and upsetting other sec- 
tions of workers. Every local advance reflected almost immediately 
throughout the country. In answer to the question as to the lean 
years, in such years there would be no bonus after the payment 
of a proper dividend to the shareholders. He laid it down that the 
shareholders’ dividend must be the first claim after the payment of 
the wages of the workers. In the lean year there would be no bonus. 
Any well-conducted concern, surely, would build-up a reserve in the 
good years against the possibility of lean years; and a reserve fund 
could be laid-by for benefits in the same way. With regard to the big 
meeting at the Central Hall, Westminster, he (Sir Arthur) was Chair- 
man of various Committees during the war; and he found that 00 
Committee came to anything unless at least one person there had some 
definite idea of what they were there for. He thought the great fault 
of the big meeting was that they were all called together with 10 
definite idea of what they were going todo. Any meeting which was 
merely a discussion of the situation and had no definite object laid down 
beforehand would never get to anything. Knowing the Prime Minister 

as he did, he was pretty sure that the Premier had no very definite idea 
as to what he wanted from that Westminster meeting. He want 
“something to be done ;” but if he had gone to the meeting with 4 
definite constructive idea, he would in all probability have got what 
he wanted, ag 
The members then adjourned for light tea, served in the Mining 
Survey Room of the University, by the invitation of Mr. George Clark, 





sidering the matter. It was easy to arrange for a division of profits ; 
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PLYMOUTH’S MODEL ALL-GAS COTTAGE. 


Tue model of the “ All-Gas” Cottage, plans and a front sectional 
view of which are given, is a copy of a cottage erected through the 
energy of Mr. Percy Hoyte, the Engineer of the Plymouth and 
Stonehouse Gas Light and Coke Company, in which one of their 
employees is now living. The cottage was designed by Messrs. 
Thornely and Rooke, of Plymouth ; and while the accommodation 
is modelled generally on the requirements of the Ministry of 
Health for cottages of the “ B” Class or Parlour Type, it embodies 
some unique features. 
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The method of construction is that devised by Major Cornelius 
Wheeler [already described in the “ JournaL”|, by which the 
flues of the gas apparatus are constructed in the cavities of hollow 






































walls. There is a 4}-in. brick wall, then a 3-in. cavity, and then 
another 44-in. wall, thus providing an air-cushion between the two 
walls, which are held together at intervals by barbed irons. This 
not only secures warmth and dryness, but enables the owner to 
dispense with plastering or the use of laths. It is calculated that 
a house of the character of this model will mean a reduction of 
£59 in actual cost, a saving which is achieved by dispensing 
with chimney-flues and chimney-breasts, and substituting gas-fires 
fixed into recesses—thereby economizing all the space within a 
room occupied by the fireplaces. 

The cottage contains living-room, scullery, parlour, three bed- 
rooms, and bathroom, with the usual offices, and every possible 
convenience in the form of store-room and cupboards. While the 
gas-fires and gas-cooker are more or less familiar to everyone, 
it is in the domestic appointments that the utility of gas is most 
fully demonstrated. 

Basins with hot and cold water are provided in every bedroom, 
and the kitchen or scullery has all the latest labour-saving appli- 
ances. It has a sink and drainer-board; the gas-cooker and hot- 
water circulator being in a special recess, with a drying cupboard 
alongside, while the small wash-house adjoining contains a gas- 
heated wash-copper. 

The model and apparatus are entirely the work of the Gas 
Company’s staff at their Coxside works; and it has been fitted 
throughout with model furniture—one-eighth ordinary size—made 
by disabled soldiers at the local Lord Roberts’ Memorial Work- 
shops. 

With such an example of what can be built on economical lines, 
it is hoped that more houses on the plan shown will appear all 
over the country, to remove the very serious congestion that now 
prevails. 
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REPORT ON SOME MATTERS OF MANUFACTURE. 





Water Gas—Substitutes for Coal—Standardization of Horizontal 
Retorts—Centralized Carbonization. 


Among the communications to the recent congress of the 
Société Technique du Gaz was the report of the Commission on 
Manufacture, which dealt with several questions of interest. Per- 
haps the chief of these was the technics of water-gas manufac- 
ture—now of greater interest to French gas-men on account of 
the relaxation of the official regulations which hitherto have pro- 
hibited the supply for domestic purposes of a mixture of water 
and coal gas. The report also refers briefly to the use of sub- 
stitutes for coal. It further deals with the standardization of 
horizontal retorts; and, finally, with a scheme of centralized 
carbonization of coal in the localities of the mine-fields. 


WaTER Gas. 


With a pretatory comment on the Morvan process, to the effect 
that it has proved disappointing in practice owing to the rapid 
wear of the refractory material, the chief items in this part of the 
teport are as follows, the details being quoted as applying to pro- 
duction of the order of 15,000 to 20,000 cb.m. per 24 hours. 

Coke consumption per cb.m. of water gas should average about 
1 kilo, 200 gms. of which are used for the steam blast. This 

gure varies greatly according to the ash-content of the coke. 
Steam averages 800 gms. per cb.m.; condensing water 7 to 8 

itres ; and motive power about 24 watt-hours, when using a Roots 
fan for the blast. 

Manual labour, normally a considerable item for the removal 
of clinker from the gas producers, is required in greater measure 
owing to the quality of present-day coke. Where formerly it 





sufficed to remove clinker four times in 24 hours and within 30 
minutes, the existing conditions require it every three hours and 
an hour for the operation, the nature of which makes great de- 
mands on the workmen. Moreover, the producer has to be com- 
pletely emptied every 5 or 6 days, and the clinker broken-out 
with a crowbar, putting the producer out of action for 5 or 6 
hours. Use of a coke of small ash-content, which would be an 
effective preventive, is unattainable. It is found that a producer 
making 14,000 cb.m. per hour requires a foreman on the first 
floor, two workmen on the floor level, and one or more hands for 
the removal of clinker. 

For carburation, the oils (in order of preference) are Baku, Amer- 
ican, and Galician of density 0°86 to o'g90; hydrogen content, 
11 to 12 p.ct.; and flash-point 80° to 100° C. The tar produced is 
preferably burnt in the works or elsewhere, and not mixed with 
coal tar, as it renders this unfit for distillation. About 15 or 
20 p.ct. of the weight of the oil is obtained as tar of greater 
fluidity than that from coal. As regards the increase in calorific 
power, it may be taken that 100 gms. of oil per cb.m. add 
250 calories; so that 350 gms. of oil are required to bring water gas 
from 2600 to 4500 calories. 

The hydraulic main should be completely separated. from the 
washer. The tar separators require to be of ample size, owing 
to the difficulty of the operation; and of the other plant, the 
extractors in particular should be designed to meet the special 
functioning of the process, which is characterized by about one- 
quarter of the total make of a period of injection being produced 
during the first minute. The extractor is thus subjected to great 
variations in the volume of gas, and |the use of a gasholder is 
almost indispensable. 

All mains require to be laid with unions which can be readily 
dismantled. Apart from the ordinary deposits of dust, there is 
produced in washing (particularly with the aérated water usually 
employed) a greenish-brown pasty deposit, which gradually fills 
the mains, and must be removed. This deposit—which contains 
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30 p.ct. sulphur, 40 p.ct. silica, and 30 p.ct. oxide of iron—appears 
to be produced by the action of the oxygen of the washer-water 
on the hydrogen sulphide and hydrogen silicide contained in the 
crude gas. After three or four months’ working, a stoppage of 
15 to 20 days may be reckoned as needed for repairs. The occa- 
sion is utilized to inspect, clean, and overhaul the carburettors, in 
which the dust deposits are often considerable. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR COAL. 


To supplement the many communications which have been 
made on the carbonization of wood, peat, lignite, &c., which 
perforce continues in French works, mention is made of some 
results obtained in the Zurich Gas-Works by the distillation of 
wood in a bench of eight Cozesettings. The average charge was 
100 kilos, which was distilled in 4 hours. At the end of this time 
the charcoal is discharged and the distillation of a fresh supply 
begun. The.production of gas per furnace per 24 hours was 
found to average about 1500 cb.m. The woods distilled (fir, 
chestnut, oak, &c.) were obtained principally from Tessin. A 
test operation with four Coze settings gave the following results: 
Content of moisture in wood, 30 p.ct.; yield of gas, 27'5 p.ct.; net 
calorific power, 2655 calories. 

In the same works ees has been distilled almost exclusively in 
a bench of ten vertical retorts either alone or mixed with coal. 
When distilled by itself, the charge was about 500 kilos, and was 
carbonized in 12 to 14 hours. It was found that artificial dry- 
ing of the peat was uneconomical; the best that could be done 
being to use peat only in good weather, allowing it to dry by free 
exposure to the air. At Zurich also, acetylene has been made 
with generators yielding about 2500 cb.m. per 20 hours. The 
carbide was fed by manual labour; automatic feeding having 
been foundimpracticable. An attempt was made to purify the 
gas made from wood and peat by using the fluid residue from 
the generation of acetylene for the removal of carbonic acid ; but 
the results were unsatisfactory. An important point, confirming 
previous experience, is the separate collection of the tar from the 
wood and that from the coal. A mixture of the two absorbs 
considerable quantities of water, greatly depreciates the value of 
the tar, and complicates the use of wood for carbonization. 


STANDARDIZATION OF HoRIZONTAL RETORTS. 


The Commission’s report proceeds to examine the question of 
standardizing the dimensions and form of retortsin the hope that 
a few standard types are likely to be universally adopted. It is 
recalled that in 1885 a previous Commission made the recommen- 
dation that retorts should be of four types—namely, of arch 
section in two sizes and of an elliptical and of circular section. 

As regards the thickness of retorts, it is almost generally agreed 
that the body should be of 70 mm. thick, and the enlarged portion 
of the head 95mm. The Commission found itself unable to con- 
template a standard length. The state of repair of a setting at 
the time the retorts are being put in would often require appre- 
ciable modifications in the length. It is suggested that two 
lengths might be adopted as standard—viz., 2°90 m. for retorts 
of the ordinary pattern and 3°05 m. for open-ended retorts. Other 
lengths of the ordinary pattern might then be obtained by using 
an open-ended piece, brought to the required length at the works 
and one end closed by brickwork. 

The feature of a retort most susceptible to standardization ap- 
pears to be the cross-sectional shape. Theelliptical and circular 
retorts recommended in 1886 have almost completely disappeared, 
while the arch type is met with only in very small works. On 
the other hand another form—that of © section with a curved 
bottom—has come more and more into use. The flat-bottomed 
retort is certainly the easiest to instal, while its capacity and 
heating surface are slightly superior. But on the other hand it is 
less efficient as regards the removal of the carbonized charge. 
The merits of the curved-bottom pattern are a greater resistance 
to sag, and, owing to its external shape, a better circulation of the 
combustible gases in the furnace. Moreover, the retort mouths 
are more readily made gas-tight than in the case of the flat- 
bottomed type, the right-angled corners of the latter being parts 
where the production and maintenance of a perfect seal present 
difficulties. It is recognized, however, that the abolition of the 
flat-bottomed type, which is still widely used, would involve many 
difficulties ; and it is therefore suggested that the two types should 
be retained and that their dimensions should be as follows: 


ee RM ee A 
Section : \Curved-bottom .... . 64 X 36 
v . {Body of the retort . . . . 70mm. 
Thickness : irr ero 
D { Cpenanited So ..003)62 9 2 stag an. 
Length : (Ordinary pattern. . - 2°90 m. 


The Commission has also drawn-up and embodied in diagram- 
atic form its recommendations as to the bolt-holes and bolts for 
mouthpieces, mentioning that the threaded portion of the bolt 
should preferably not extend into the material of the retort. 


CENTRALIZED CARBONIZATION. 


The Commission brings its notes to an end by some general 
commients upon a national programme of carbonization, which 
formed the subject of a report in June, 1919, by M. Métivier. 
The programme, which the author states to be very abbreviated 
and superficial, concerns itself with carbonization of coal on a 





large scale in appropriate localities for the purpose of distribution 
of gas for heating and for the production of bye-products to be 
used as fuel. The coke, it appears, is to be converted into a gas 
which can be used in internal combustion motors or under boilers 
at central stations for the production of electrical energy. The 
Commission contents itself with pointing out a few of the actual 
facts to which recognition is not paid in M. Métivier’s scheme— 
é.g., the omission to distinguish between different coals as regards 
their coking qualities. Figures which apply to a good gas coal 
or to coke have no relation to other classes of coal the tonnage 
of which represents a considerable proportion of the whole French 
supply. A further point which is ignored is the increase in the 
cost of gas consequent on its distribution over a very wide area. 
While endorsing M. Métivier’s views as to the advantage of the 
central generation of electrical energy, the Commission points 
out that at the present time in French financial circles there is a 
movement in favour of hydraulic power as a first source of elec- 
trical energy, and that large projects of this kind are on foot. The 
part which the production of gas from coke would play in relation 
to such a scheme would be an accessory one. It would require 
study in the very closest detail on the financial as well as on the 
technical side. 








Master Meters for Apartment Houses. 


Writing in the American “Gas Age,” Mr. Murray E. Crain 
states that apartment houses are being built in large numbers 
in all big cities. If the plan for serving gas to tenants in apart- 
ments that has been inaugurated by the People’s Gas Light and 
Coke Company of Chicago, and recently adopted by the Citizens’ 
Gas Company of Indianapolis, is made use of by other com- 
panies, gas service to tenants in the many new apartments may 
not only be made vastly cheaper than the present method of 
selling gas, but it may bealso much simplified. With the master 
meter plan, one large meter (sufficient to cover the needs for gas 
of an entire apartment house) is installed, instead of a number of 
smaller ones. The owner of the apartment house is charged for 
all the gas used; and the yas service is included in the rent to the 
tenants. The gas used by flat-dwellers is not exactly free; and 
this fact is realized by all concerned. It is merely included in the 
rent. But this method means a big saving for tenant, landlord, 
and gas company. It has resulted in smaller investments in the 
way of mains and meters, fewer bills to send out each month, 
and more prompt payment. The question of chief interest now is 
whether or not the idea can be adapted to other parts of the 
housing field. Many experts believe that it can and will be. Big 
industrial corporations, much alarmed over the difficulty their 
employees are experiencing in securing homes, are entering the 
arena, and putting-up model houses for their workers. While 
the master meter plan is particularly adapted to apartment 
houses, it can be used where there are a dozen buildings in one 
block under the same ownership. There is the same result in the 
entailing of less book-keeping—not to mention the reduction in 
labour of the men who read the meters. 
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The Trend of Progress. 


Speaking of the trend of progress in gas supply, in an address 
to the Detroit Engineering Company, Mr. F. W. Steere remarked 
that blue gas finds its greatest application in industrial heating. 
Though its cost per million B.Th.U. is higher than that of pro- 
ducer gas, it can be used efficiently in inexpensive furnaces. One 
of the difficulties in using blue gas in industrial plants is the find- 
ing of sufficient ground space for the apparatus and relief holder. 
A very attractive type of plant has been developed by the U.G.I. 
Contracting Company, of Philadelphia. It is a combination 
coal-gas and blue-gas plant. Bituminous coal is carbonized in a 
vertical retort, and the coke taken up and delivered to a bin over 
the water-gas house. From this it goes into the generator. Itis 
claimed that with this plant a ton of coal can be completely con- 
verted into gaseous fuel, with the exception of 12 to 14 gallons 
of tar—making a total of 15 million B.Th.U., in 375 B.Th.U. gas, 
from the combination. This type of plant, though expensive 
in first cost, has the advantage of running on one kind of fuel 
only—that is, bituminous coal, which is most easily obtained. In 
addition to this, it delivers a gas of 375 B.Th.U., in place of 300 
B.Th.U., as in the ordinary blue-gas plant. As to producer gas, 
it is necessary to distinguish between gas used hot—that is, where 
no attempt is made to cool and clean it—and other applications 
for which it is necessary that the gas be cooled and cleaned. Up 
to date, by far the most successful applications of producer gas 
have been where the gas could be used hot. Though producer 
gas is the cheapest gas which can be made per B.Th.U.,, yet its 
dilution with over 50 p.ct. of nitrogen very greatly diminishes its 
attractiveness as an industrial fuel. For example, if a forging 
temperature is to be obtained with producer gas, this can only 
be done economically by resorting to regeneration, or a highly 
efficient form of recuperation. This adds a very great financial 
burden to an already expensive plant and distribution system ; 
and in many cases such furnaces are not practical. The best 
evidence to support the contention that the standards imposed 
upon town gas are unreasonable, is the fact that they have been 
greatly modified in many States. Gas companies, like other 
public utilities, are at the mercy of the public ; and unfortunately 
the public, in most cases, are not fully informed on all the facts. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Corvespondents.] 


i 

S1r,—During the discussion at the meeting of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers on the report of the above Committee, Mr. H. Townsend, 
of Wakefield, made the following statement : “On investigating under 
the microscope the valves of the meters undergoing treatment with 
paraffin, as suggested by Mr. Taplay, it was found that paraffin cleaned 
the valves and valve-seats, but left them unlubricated.” Mr. Town- 
send then indicated a mixture which he has found effective for clean- 
ing the valves and leaving them lubricated. In making the above 
statement, the writer feels that Mr. Townsend has created a wrong 
impression. 

When reading before the Institution the paper on the “ Corrosion 
of Dry Gas-Meters,” in October, 1918, the writer said that dry meters 
brought away from districts should be sprayed in a general way with 
a paraffin distillate. Some solar distillate such as is used for carburetting 
water gas was therefore obtained, and experiments were made at the 
Haggerston meter-works. Solar oil is still used for this purpose, and 
was chosen because it cleaned and lubricated the valves and valve- 
seats of the meters ; and, what is important, it does not “gum.” This 
distillate has a specific gravity of 0°85 to 0°87. J. G. Tapzay. 


7, Tudor Street, Blackfriars, E.C. 4, 
June 16, 1920. 
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Motor Users and Benzol Production. 


Sir,—Captain Montgomery's letter in your issue of the 15th inst. 
would seem to imply that the gas industry failed to appreciate the 
importance of home-produced motor benzol and the energy with 
which the Automobile Association and Motor Union had conducted their 
campaign to popularize its use. Such, of course, is not the case. The 
only point at issue between the gas industry and the Automobile 
Association is one of economics. 

The primary object of the gas industry must always be the supply of 
gas at the lowest possible price to the consumer. If the industry were 
able, by the production of crude benzol, to reduce the manufacturing 
cost, and thereby the selling price, of gas, no exhortation to extract 
benzol would be needed. The position at the present day is, however, 
that, at the price obtainable for crude benzol, its recovery can only be 
undertaken at a loss, which must of necessity be borne by the gas con- 
sumer. It has been estimated that this loss would involve the con- 
sumer in an additional payment of 1d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas, for which 
he would receive no corresponding benefit. 

Captain Montgomery's proposal would, therefore, resolve itself into 
a tax upon the gas consumer for the benefit of the wholecommunity— 
a proposal which I am confident Captain Montgomery would not, in 
the full light of the facts, be willing to endorse. 

Epwarp J. FotTreEtt, 
Manager, National Gas Council. 
39, Victoria Street, S.W.1, June 17, 1920. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Burners for Gas Water-Heaters.—No. 142,660. 
Rouse, E, E., of Newquay, Cornwall. 
No. 11,6€8 ; May 9, 1919. 


This invention relates to a gas-burner controlled by a single valve 
and adapted to be turned on simultaneously, in which the number of 
parts is reduced to a minimum, and a novel arrangement for the 
admission of air to the bunsen ring is provided. The apparatus is 
further characterized in that the inlet valve parts act as a device to 
secure the valve as a whole in place—a simple rotary movement of 
the whole apparatus serving to turn on or off both the water and the 
gas according to the direction of movement, 











Furnaces for the Heat Treatment of Metals. 
No. 142,671. 
Yates, H, J., and Braysnaw, S. N. & E. R., of Hulme, Manchester. 
No. 12,747; May 21, 1919. 


_ This invention relates to furnaces in which metal articles are heated 
10 a non-oxydizing atmosphere in an externally heated chamber closed 
at the entrance and opening into a cooling bath into which the articles 
are withdrawn without contact with the air. This furnace is con- 
structed with a heating chamber closed or separated from the combus- 
tion chamber and the heating medium [coal gas], and fitted with a 
Swivelling or movable hearth or floor, or having an aperture in the 
hearth and a shoot below the hearth through which the articles, which 
have been tipped or dislodged from the hearth, will fall by gravity direct 
into a quenching bath without being brought into the air. 


Gas Water-Heaters. —No, 142,661. 
Rovss, E. E., of Newquay, Cornwall. 
No. 11,670; May 9, 1919. 


This invention relates to water-heaters in which water ascending 
through a central column is distributed from the head of the column 
_— outer wall of a heating chamber surrounding the column. It 
has for its object the provision of means for conducting water from 


the central column to the outer annular space, during which it is sub- 
jected to the direct action of the hot gases of combustion. 

The water is passed through a distributing head on the central 
column, and falls in a film (or in thin streams) on to an inwardly in- 
clined baffle, directing it against the outer wall of the heating cham- 
ber—the gases of combustion leaving the latter chamber by passing 
through the water or through the distributing head. 

The combination consists of a central column ; a heating chamber, 
from which combustion gases leave at the upper end only; an outer 
casing concentric with the heating chamber ; and a water distributing 
head on the central column, over or through which water flows in a 
film (or in thin streams) directly on to an inwardly inclined baffle, 
directing it against the outer wall of the heating chamber—the gases 
of combustion leaving the heating chamber by passing through the 
descending water as it leaves the distributing head. 


‘*Fuel’’ for Gas-Stoves, Gas-Fires, &c.— 
No. 142,726. 
Ricuarpson, W. H., and ALLENDER, J. J., of Warrington. 
No. 21,365; Aug. 30, 1919. 


This invention is designed to provide an improved “ fuel ” of a much 
stronger character than the fire-clay tubes hitherto employed, and of 
a different construction, the tubes “ becoming incandescent through- 
Pore substantially their whole surfaces under the heat of the gas- 

ames.” 
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Richardson and Allender's ‘‘ Fuel" for Gas Stoves, 


A front elevation is given of four types of tube proposed, also two 
sectional plans of the first one. 

The tubes are made from sheet metal (perforated all over) of any 
suitable cross-section and of the required length. The cross-section 
usually adopted is D-shaped with the curved face of the tube to the 
front and the flat face at the back. Longitudinally the tubes are (pre- 
ferably) tapered; the widest end being nearest the gas-jets. The 
curved front faces of the tubes (apart from the general all-over perfor- 
ations) are provided with larger perforations of any “ suitable pattern,” 
usually formed by slitting the perforated plates and pressing the 
material inwards—so forming a number of separated projections within 
the tubes, against which the gas-flames impinge in passing up. The 
back inside faces of the tubes are provided with a number of projec- 
tions partly spherical, pointing towards the front faces of the tubes, 
against which the flames also impinge. 





Gasifying Solid and Liquid Fuels.—No. 142,945. 
FREEMAN, N. H., of Dorset Street, W. 
No. 4154; Feb. 19, 1919. 


This invention relates to the gasifying of solid and liquid fuels, and 
has for its chief object to provide for the spontaneous ignition of fuels 
by subjecting them to the action of a gaseous medium produced by 
superheating a liquid compound and presenting to the fuel the gaseous 
medium when the latter is raised to a temperature equal to, or higher 
than, that of the fuel ignition. 

In connection with the gasifying of fuels, it has been proposed to 
feed powdered or liquid fuel through a heated chamber into a sub- 
jacent retort containing incandescent fuel—the powdered fuel being 
decomposed before reaching the retort by means of steam which has 
been greatly superheated by its passage between hot plates. Further, 
it has been proposed, in connection with apparatus for generating and 
burning gases or vapours from hydrocarbon oil and water, to superheat 
the steam as it passes from the generator and mix it with the oil or oil 
vapours prior to its reaching the burner—the pipes or superheating 
chambers being arranged in such a manner as to become intensely 
heated by the burning gases or vapours. 

According to the invention, water is converted into steam, which is 
heated to a temperature equal to or exceeding the ignition point of the 
fuel to be gasified, and is then presented to the fuel in this highly 
heated condition in a chamber in which the temperature is maintained 
at or above the ignition point of the fuel used, whereby the necessary 





heat is — to maintain the combining action of the superheated 
steam and fuel, If oi] be the fuel to be gasified, it is injected into a 
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current of the highly-heated steam by a suitable atomizer ; or if coal 
be the fuel, it may be pulverized and, without being preheated, fed into 
the chamber with the steam raised to the highly heated condition. The 
temperature, in the case of coal (for example), should not be below 
1112° Fabr. 


Heat Reflector for Gas-Fires.—No. 143,016. 
Scott-SNELL, C., of Wimbledon. 
No. 11,147; May 5, 1919. 


This invention relates to means for more efficiently distributing heat 
from (more especially) gas-fires, where the underside of the radiants 
are in direct contact with the flames, and more heat is therefore thrown 
downwards than upwards, The invention provides a portable means 
by which the direction of the reflected heat rays may be varied at will. 

In one form there is provided a flat plate, having a polished face 
which normally forms a horizontal platform before the fire. It is sup- 
ported near the fire by a (J-shaped strip of metal riveted to the plate; 
and pivotally attached thereto, near its junction with the plate, is 


links A and closed or solid links B ; and each pair of solid links is con- 
nected by a conveyor plateC. These plates slope forward, so that 
they act as a series of ploughs to scoop under the coke—the slope angle 
adopted being such as will ensure the scoop action and at the same 
time the forward propulsion of the coke without any likelihood of the 
latter slipping back over the conveyor. By this arrangement each 


| conveyor plate, and thus the whole conveyor, will always be held 


another somewhat similar piece of metal, but so curved as to rest on | 


the ground under the rear part of the plate. 


Riveted to the extremities of the first support (where it bends up- | 
wards) are two metal strips curved to a radius concentric with the | 
pivots, and fastened to the plate at their outer ends, so as to form fric- | 


tional rubbing pieces for the second support, whereby the angle of the 
plate remains fixed when adjusted, as can readily be done by hand 
when the foot is placed upon the horizontal part of the second 
support. 

Constructionally the arrangements may be varied to suit conditions ; 
but under all forms it provides a portable and adjustable reflecting 
surface before the fire which automatically remains stationary and 
“ requires no adjusting screws or complex mechanism for its operation 
and ae being not an integral part of the fire frame, can be removed 
at will.” 


Incandescent Gas-Burners.—No 143,087. 
HottanpD, J., of Manchester. 
No. 16,879; July 5, 1919. 


This invention relates to an upright incandescent gas-burner for use 
in places such as passages, lavatories, &c., where only a single small 
light is usually necessary. The burner consists of an ordinary bat's- 
wing without the steatite part; the top end being left open. In the 
sides of the burner are holes for the admission of air; and fitting 
within or on the burner is a metal wire crutch for supporting a small 
size of gas-mantle, of the partly (soft) finished kind—i.c., made of 


ramie or cotton impregnated with chemicals and dried and stretched | 


to shape, but not burnt-off and shrunk prior to stiffening as in the case 
of hard mantles. 


Igniting Gas-Jets.—No. 143,141. 
FAIRBROTHER, H. ; acommunication from MarTINn FiscuH_Er, of Ziirich, 
Switzerland. 


No. 27,409; Nov. 6, 1919. 


This device for igniting gas-jets is of the kind in which the actuation 
of an arm or lever serves to place a spring under tension and release 
it—the tension of the spring being utilized to move a frictional surface 
over a = of pyrophorous metal or the like, thereby producing sparks 
adapted to light the gas. The hand-actuated spring acts on the rotary 
member on which another spring, attached to the serrated disc, is loosely 
mounted in such a manner that, by tensioning the hand-actuated 
spring, the disc-actuating spring remains stationary, but by releasing 
the hand-actuated spring the rotary member engages the disc-actuat- 
ing spring by friction—transmitting thereby its rotary motion to the 
serrated disc. 


Conveyors for Coke, Coal, &c.—No. 143,344. 
PATEMAN, J. W., of Croydon. 
No. 6876; May 19, 1919. 

This invention relates more particularly to plant in which hot coke 
is conveyed away after being discharged from gas-works’ retorts on to 
the floor of the retort-house. Each of the conveyor plates is arranged 
obliquely, so as to serve as a scoop, and has the upper edge curved 
towards the direction of travel and extended above the transverse 
plane of the side-chains of the conveyor, so that they may prevent the 
coke running back over the conveyor when it is moving up a slope after 
leaving the retort-house. 
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down by the weight of the coke, so that there is no possibility of its 
riding-up. 

To connect an open to a solid link the outside link-plate E is formed 
solid at each end with a gudgeon F adapted to engage an inner link, 
which fits up against the shoulder formed by the reduced gudgeon. 
After the inner link is fitted on, the reduced ends of the gudgeon are 
burred over so as to complete the joint. To increase the wearing 
capacity of the outer links, their rubbing surfaces are fitted with 
dummy rivet heads L; while in order to allow for the swinging move- 
ment which constantly occurs between the abutting cheeks of the open 
and solid links, the metal around the gudgeons of the open links and 
the corresponding holes of the solid links is increased in thickness so 
as to constitute bosses which allow for wear. 


Gas-Burners.—No. 143,433: 
ScuRoEpeER, F. W., of Kennington, S.E. 
No. 18,426; July 24, 1919. 

This invention relating to incandescent gas-burners consists in the 
mode of admitting the requisite air to the outer and inner chambers of 
a mixing device so as to allow the amount of air admitted being regu- 
lated in accordance with the quality of gas supplied, and the air to be 
heated before it mixes with the gas from the gas-supply nipple. 








Schroeder’s Incandescent Gas-Burner. 


An elevation and a vertical section of the mixing device portion of 
the burner are given. 

The shield or outer casing surrounding the inner chamber of the 
burner is formed with an open end which is closed by a metal washer 
held in position by being supported on, or clamped between, the lower 
edge of the outer casing and a flange formed on the gas-supply nipple 
D, which carries the bunsen tube E. Around the lower edge of the 
casing are a number of openings (suitably spaced) in a single circular 
row encircled with a sleeve-piece F, having a correspondingly arranged 
row or set of openings so that, the sleeve being slidably or rotatably 
mounted on the casing, the two sets of openings can be brought more 
or less into register with one another, and the areas of the unobstructed 
passages through the openings thereby regulated as desired. 

Inside the outer chamber (opposite the row of openings in its wall) 
is a tubular or cup-like deflecting device G so shaped that air passing 
through the unobstructed portions of the openings and impinging on 
the device will be deflected into contact with the portion of the inner 
surface of the wall or casing above the openings before it flows through 
the lateral openings in the wall of the mixing chamber H. The height 
of the deflector is such that the upper edge of it will be below the level 
of the openings, or the deflector may be extended higher up, in order 
that the air may remain for a longer period in proximity with the 
casing, which is fixed to the mixing-tube J. 


Prepayment Gas-Meter Mechanism.—No. (43,446. 

James Mixne & Son, Ltp., and StanirortuH, H., of Edinburgh. 
No. 20,809; Aug. 25, 1919. 

This invention relates to gas-meters in which the coin-carrier is 
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Pateman's Coke Conveyor. 


The illustration shows a diagrammatic side-view of a conveyor pass- 


ing along the flat and up an incline; also a transverse section on an 


enlarged scale. 
The conveyor comprises side-chains as usual, having alternate open 





supply and an adjustable cam, so as to cause the coin to engage an 
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adapted to be revolved between a notched wheel operating the gas 


rotate the notched:wheel through a variable angle according to the 
supply of gas required. The coin-carrier is pivotally connected to the 
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shaft, about the axis of which it is adapted to revolve; so that it is 
capable of a rocking movement at right angles to the notched wheel 
under the action of the adjustable cam—a spring being provided for 
retracting the coin-carrier from the notched wheel. The.adjustable 
cam is preferably stamped out’of a rotatable disc. A fixed cam for co- 
operating with the coin-carrier is also provided, equivalent in length to 
the travel of the notched wheel necessary for the minimum gas supply. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


(Extracted from the ‘‘ Official List’ for June 16.} 
Nos. 15,290—16,009. 


ALLIson, T. M.—“ Washers, &c., for coal, coke, &c.” No. 15,842. 
BapIscHE ANILIN UND SopAFABRIK.—‘ Process for transforming 


ammonia into a salt for use as a fertilizer.” No. 15,458. 
BrowNinG, C.—‘‘ Gas-burners.” No. 15,895. 
CHRISTIANSEN, E.—“ Taps or valves.” No. 15,672. 
Davis, H, W.—* Water, &c., heaters.”, No. 15,416. 
DotrHin, J.—‘‘ Atmospheric gas-burners.” No. 15,810. 
FarrER, F. T.—* Bath geysers.” No. 15,518. 


Fintay, G.— Means for preventing actuation of gas-cocks, &c.” 
No. 15,888. 

GREEN, A,—“ Frame for gas-cookers.” No. 15,408. 

Hains, E. A.—“ Gas-burners.” No. 15,895. 

HAMILTON AND Co., R. F.— Pyrometers of thermocouple type.” 
No. 15,678. 

Harpy, J. T.— Automatic inverted self-lighting gas-burner.’ No, 
15,828. 

He vps, G.—* Bunsen-burners for cooker-burners, &c.” 

HowLett AND Co., M.—See Dolphin. No. 15,810. 

Ir1ny1, A.—" Apparatus for semi-coking of coal, shale, &c.” No. 
15,778. 
Jacxson, H. A.—* Combined coal and gas grates.” No. 15,302. 
Kayser, T.—See Irinyi. No. 15,778. 
KINZLBERGER AND Co,—* Process for purification of crude anthra- 


No, 15,766. 


cene.” No. 15,354. 15.454- 
Lez, F. J. R.— Gas-saving devices for gas-cookers.”» No. 15,831. 
LILIENFELD, J, E.—‘ Electrical precipitation of solid materials 
from gases.” No 15,746. 
LOWENSTEIN, KarL, PRINCE oF.—See Irinyi: No, 15;778. 
MAttetrT, F. J.—* Gas regulators and governors.” No. 15,290. 


METALLBANK UND METALLURGISCHE GEs.—See Lilienfeld. No. 
15,746. 

Perry, W. P.—‘ Apparatus for distilling carbonaceous material.” 
No. 15,341. 

PesTaLozzi, G. A.—“ Method for producing tar of aliphatic com- 
pounds or low-temperature tar.” No. 15,651. 

Pire, F. S. J.—See Hamilton. No. 15,678. 

PoorE, P.— Retorts for destructive distillation of carbonaceous 
substances, &c.” No. 15,386. 

SCHONDELING, W.—‘‘ Quenching of coke.” No. 15,750. 

Soc. ANON LE Coke INpDUsTRIEL.—‘‘ Apparatus for separation of 
coke or carbon from slag, &c.” Nos. 15,729, 15,730. 

Stone, G, E. M.—See Hamilton. No. 15,678. 

Tuompson, H, S.—* Manufacture of incandescent mantles.” 
15,425. 

Totty, C. B.—“ Production and utilization of gas.” No. 15,489. 

WHEATLEY, R.—“ Means for storing and compressing coal gas on 
motor-cars.” No. 15,600. 

Yates, H. J.—See Dolphin. No. 15,810. 


No. 








European Gas Company, Ltd. 

The Directors of the European Gas Company, Ltd., we learn from 
the General Manager and Secretary (Mr. F. Eliot Williams), have de- 
cided that, as the operations for the year 1919-20 show a loss due.to 
the unprecedented rise in the price of coal, labour, and stores, and to 
the heavy depreciation in the exchange value of the franc, they are 
unable to recommend the payment of a final dividend for the year. 
Negotiations with the various municipalities in France for increases in 
the price of gas are, however, proceeding favourably. Considerable 
Sums are due to the Company in respect of losses incurred during the 
year; but, until definite figures are agreed with the authorities, credit 
cannot be taken for them in the accounts. 


<i 
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Proposed Extensions at Stourbridge.—A local inquiry has been 
held by Mr. R,. T. Hetherington, on behalf of the Ministry of Health, 
into an application by the Town Council for sanction to borrow money 
for extensions and improvements at the gas-works. The Town Clerk 
(Mr. W. W. Goddard) said the application was for a loan of £45,000 
for twenty years, or longer if possible. Mr. C. H. Webb (the Gas 
Engineer and Manager) stated that the total capacity of the present 
plant was I, 350,000 C.ft. per day ; but this was insufficient for the needs 
of the district. It was proposed to put in four settings of vertical 
retorts, with a capacity of 1,000,000 c.ft. per day. The prices charged 


or gas were 3s. 8d. per rooo c.ft. for domestic purposes and 3s. to 
38. 6d. for power, 


Stafford Gas Undertaking.—The analysis of the sccounts of the 
Stafford Corporation Gas Department for the twelve months ended 
March 31, which is signed by the Engineer and Manager (Mr. W. M. 
Valon), shows that the coal carbonized and the coal equivalent of oil 
and coke used in the manufacture of carburetted water gas amounted 
to 21,089 tons; the gas made being 324,766,000 c.ft., of an average 
calorific value of 475 B.Th.U. gross. The make of gas per ton of 
coal carbonized, &c., was 15,399 ¢.ft. The net proceeds of residuals 
00 Cost of coal, &c., was 54°97 p.ct. The output of 324,766,coo c.ft. 
of gas from the works ge prov with 280,618,000 c.ft. for the previous 
year. The total number of meters in use on March 25 last was 6988 ; 
and in 1919, 6924. The balance on revenue account carried to, profit 
and loss is £7948; the net profit (after deduction of capital repaid, 








PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 





Progress of, Bills. 
The Uxbridge! and Wycombe District Gas Bill was reported with 
amendments. 
The Gas Provisional Orders Bill was brought from the Commons, 
read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 
The Gas.and Water Provisional Orders Bill was brought from the 
Commons, read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 
The Redcar Urban District Council Gas Bill was read a second time, 
and committed. 
The Dumbarton Burgh Gas Order Confirmation Bill was read the 
third time, and passed. 


— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Progress of Bills. 


The Examiners’ reported that Standing Orders not previously in- 
quired into had been complied with in the case of the South Suburban 
Gas Bill, which was ordered to be read a second time. 

poo Gas Provisional Orders Bill was read the third time, and 
passed. + 

The Gas and Water Provisional Orders Bill was read the third 
time, and passed. — , 

The Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Bill was 
read the third time, and passed, with amendments, 

The Ministry of Health Provisional Order (Gas) Bill was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The Hove Corporation and the Corporation of Brighton have with- 
drawn their petitions against the Brighton and Hove Gas Bill. 


Committee on the Gas Regulation Bill. 


Notice has been given by Sir William Joynson-Hicks of his intention 
to move in. Committee on the Gas Regulation Bill the insertion of 
additions providing that the Board of Trade may prescribe, in the case 
of any Order providing for the repéal of any enactment compelling the 
undertakers to. supply gas of a prescribed illuminating value, that the 
undertakers shall erect and work to the satisfaction of the Board suit- 
able plant for the extraction of benzol and such other bye-products of 
coal as may be essential in the public interest. 

Notice has been given of a large number of amendments to be moved 
in Committee on the Gas Regulation Bill ; but it is unnecessary to set 
them out in detail here, as notice is taken of them in our editorial 
columns. 

Sir Samuel Roberts reported from the Committee of Selection that 
they had added the following fifteen members to Standing Committee A 
(in respect of the Gas Regulation Bill): Sir Ryland Adkins, the Lord 
Advocate, Major Barnes, Mr. Bridgeman, Sir Henry Cowan, Viscount 
Elveden, Mr. Hayday, Sir Robert Horne, Sir William Joynson- Hicks, 
Mr. MacVeagh, Mr. Munro, Major Nall, Mr. Robert Richardson, 
Mr. Frederick Thomson, and Mr. Tootill. 

Standing Committee A meets this [Tuesday] morning, at 11 o'clock, 
to consider the Bill. 


Committees Appointed. 


Committees, to meet to-day, have been appointed for the considera- 
tion of two groups of Oppee Bills. 

Group F., consisting of Colonel Sir Rhys Williams (Chairman), Mr. 
Murchison, Mr. Blaie; and Mr. Myers, will have before them the 
Brighton and Hoye Gas Bill and the Southend-on-Sea Gas Bill. 

Group G., consisting of Captain Starkey (Chairman), Mr. Simms, 
Mr, Kenyon, and.Mr. Mallalieu, will consider the South Metropolitan 
Gas Bill. 


Gas Regulation Bill (Expenses). 


The matter of the Gas Regulation (Expenses) ‘Bill was considered in 
committee last Wednesday, The motion was in the following terms : 
‘* That, for the purposes of any Act of the present session to amend the 
law with respect to the supply of gas, it is expedient to autborize the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, for two years 
after the passing of such Act, by way of advatce to the extent that 
may be necessary, of the expenditure of the Board of Trade in the 
execution of their powers and duties under such Act— such instalments 
in each casé to be repaid in the next three succeeding years.” 


Mr. BripGEeMaN (Parliamentary ‘Secretary to the Board of Trade) 
explained that the resolution was necessary in order to finance the Bill. 
Under the Bill the Board of Trade had to appoint a chief gas examiner 
and three gas referees for the whole of the country. At present there 
was @ gas examiner and there were. referees, but only for the Metro- 
politan area. It was proposed in the Bill that the same principle 
should be extended to cover the whole of the country. At present the 
London examiner and.referees were paid for by funds raised by the 
Metropolitan Gas Companies, Under the Bill, it was proposed that 
the expenses and salaries of the examiners and referees should be 
raised by a levy on all the larger gas undertakings, This levy was not 
to exceed £15 for every 100,000,000 c.ft. of gas made, If the price of 
gas was taken at an average of 5s. per 1000 c.ft., this meant an expen- 
diture of 10d. for every £100 worth of gas. The amount, as explained 
in the “JourNaL” last week: [p. 735], leviable under this clause was 
based on the quantity of gas produced in 1919, and was estimated at 
about £32,000. It would not be possible to raise this levy from the 
gas undertakings in time probably to pay the expenses completely for 
the first two years of the Bill, All that was asked by the resolution 


was that the Treasury should advance for two. years such sums as were 
required to pay these expenses, and that the amount should be repaid, 





interest, and income-tax) being £2251. 





with interest, at the end of that time. 


It was not, therefore, a perma- 
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nent payment on the part of the Exchequer—it was merely an advance 
for a period not exceeding two years. The total amount, it was 
anticipated, would not exceed £20,000. 

Sir D. Maccean said the smaller gas companies, as he understood 
it, would be exempt from the levy, which had only to fall upon the 
larger, richer, and more powerful undertakings. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Sulphate of Ammonia Export Question. 

Mr. Houston asked the President of the Board of Trade whether, 
in view of the great importance of the country’s export trade and its 
bearing on industrial and financial prosperity, he could see his way to 
remove all restrictions on the export of sulphate of ammonia ; whether 
he was aware that the works on the banks of the Manchester Ship 
Canal belonging to the Salt Union, Ltd., which were specially con- 
structed for the manufacture and export of sulphate of ammonia, have 
had to be closed-down on account of the restrictions of export ; whether 
he was aware that ample supplies of sulphate of ammonia could be 
provided to meet all the demands for fertilizers in the country without 
interference with the export trade ; whether he was aware that it was 
owing to the unfounded fears of the Board of Agriculture that export 
had been prohibited, and manufacturers of sulphate of ammonia forced 
to join a ring or association of manufacturers of this article to supply 
the home market, thereby causing works which produced for the ex- 
port trade to be closed-down ; whether he was aware that the late 
President of the Board of Trade assured the member for West Toxteth 
in January and February last that the policy of restriction would be 
reviewed in the early spring, and the requirements of the export trade 
borne in mind; and whether he could now see his way to restore this 
valuable trade by the removal of restrictions ? 

Sir R. Horne replied that the restrictions on the export of oniguete 
of ammonia were imposed at the instance of the Board of Agriculture, 
and were administered by the Board of Trade on the advice of that 
department, who were responsible for the maintenance of the supply 
of fertilizers for agriculture in this country in adequate quantities and 
at reasonable prices. In view of this and of the introduction in this 
House of the Fertilizers (Temporary Control of Export) Bill, which 
has already been passed in another place, he suggested that any in- 
quiries and representations on the subject should be addressed to the 
Parliamentary Secretary for the Board of Agriculture, 


Gas-Mantle Industry and Foreign Competition. 

Captain Bowyer asked the President of the Board of Trade whether 
his attention had been called to the strenuous efforts now being made, 
against many difficulties, by certain British manufacturers to develop 
and extend the manufacture of thorium nitrate, incandescent mantles, 
or mantle rings in this country ; whether he had considered the recom- 
mendations embodied in paragraph 23 of theinterim report on Certain 
Essential Industries, made by the Committee on Commercial and 
Industrial Policy, presided over by Lord Balfour of Burleigh — 
namely, that the manufacture of the mantles was obviously of great 
importance, especially in respect of efficient illumination and the con- 
servation of coal supplies ; whether he was aware that it was estimated 
that 112,000,000* tons of coal per annum could be saved as a result of 
using gas-mantles instead of flat-flame burners ; and whether, with the 
object of safeguarding a new enterprise, which might result in the 
creation of an important national industry, he proposed to take ade- 
quate measures to safeguard from unfair foreign competition the manu- 
facturers of the articles referred to ? 

Mr. BRIDGEMAN (the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade), who replied, said he was aware of the position of the indus- 
tries in question, and of their importance as regarded economy of gas. 
He was not, however, at present in a position to make any statement 
as to the policy of the Government ; but hoped to be able to do so at 
an early date. 





* These are the figures as they appear in the question paper.—Ed. G.]. 








Reduction in Price at Blyth—The Directors of the Blyth Gas 
Company are in the fortunate position of being able to reduce the 
price of gas, and have notified their consumers that from the meter 
indexes which are now being read the charge will be reduced 8d., 
making the basis price 3s. per 1000 c.ft., less the usual discounts. 

Dukinfield Gas- Works Balance-Sheet.—The report of Mr. William 
Lindley (the Gas Manager) on the balance-sheet of the Borough of 
Dukinfield Gas Department for the year ended March 31 states that 
the quality of coal supplied was much better, thereby enabling him 
to show an improvement in the make of gas per ton of coal carbonized. 
The make per ton rose from 11,201 to 11,644 .ft. The sale of gas 
amounted to 87,250,000 c.ft. which was an increase over the preceding 
year of 750,000c.ft. For the past year, the net cost of production per 
1000 c.ft. of gas sold, exclusive of capital charges, was 3s. 2'87d., as 
compared with 2s, 11'25d. for the preceding twelve months. There is 
on the present occasion a net profit of £1723, as against a loss of £907 
a year ago. 

Perth (W.A.) Gas Supply.—In the course of the report for 1918-19 
of the Perth (W.A.) City Council, it is shown that the total gas manu- 
factured was 122,954,000 c.ft., an increase of 8,442,000 c.ft. over the 
previous year. The amount sold was 111,460,900 c.ft., or an increase 
of 12,933,100 c.ft. The number of connections is 4493, an increase of 
75, all on existing mains, as no extensions have been made—progress 
being impossible until the new gas-works now authorized are erected. 
Great difficulty was experienced during the year owing to coal short- 
age through strikes and scarcity of shipping. The gas supply was 
only maintained by using oil, wood, and coke. The grade of gas has 
been fairly well maintained, though at times there has been complaint, 
principally due to the poor quality of Newcastle coal received. Ar- 
rangements are now in hand for the new plant to be erected at East 

Perth ; but it seems unlikely that construction can be completed in less 
than eighteen months to two years at best, owing to the great rush of 
long-delayed work the manufacturers have in hand. With the excep- 
tion of a few special items, the whole of the work will be done in 
Australia. The working profit was £11,800, compared with {9652 for 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Unsuccessful Claim after a Gas Explosion. 


His Honour Judge Greenwell, sitting in the Newcastle County Court, 
last week heard an action brought by Robert Heron, a joiner, to recover 
4 100 for damage to furniture, &c., caused by a gas explosion in his 

at, alleged to have been due to the negligence of the Walker and 
Wallsend Gas Company. Mr. Meynell (for the plaintiff) explained 
that the flat was served by a penny-in-the-slot meter. At the begin- 
ning of November last, there was a bad light, and complaint was 
made to the Company, who sent men. They took up the pipe in the 
street, and asked permission to break-up the garden path. They also 
‘“ blew” the meter with a force-pump. That night there was a smell 
of gas in the house, and complaint was again made. Men came and 
found a leakage upstairs, but did not do anything in Heron’s fiat. 
Subsequently, after an urgent note had been sent to the Company 
telling them the tenants were likely to be blown-up, plaintiff took up a 
small piece of wood near the door-step. An explosion occurred, and 
he and his wife were blown into the garden. It was stated that the 
amount of the damage was admitted. Mr. Mundahl (on behalf of the 
Company) said this was a singular accident. He did not know quite 
what was the cause of the explosion. He was advised by gentlemen 
of some experience that it was probable that it arose from the leak- 
- from a hole which was found in the pipe 15 in. from the doorstep. 
If that were so, however, he still said that the pipe did not belong to 
the Company, that they did not lay it, and that it was not under the 
Company's control. It was in private ground, and without permission 
the Company could not inspect it. Therefore it was not the Com- 
pany’s fault that the explosion had occurred. Moreover, it wasin the 
highest degree improbable that the men, in blowing-out the pipe, would 
cause the hole. And if he did, it was not evidence of negligence. 
There was nothing in the note sent to the Company to show that the 
matter was of such urgency. The men had been there all the week. 
After hearing several witnesses (including Mr. John Lewis, the Distri- 
buting Engineer to the Company), his Honour found that the Com- 
pany had not been negligent. Judgment was therefore given for the 
defendants, who did not ask for costs. 





dais 


Child’s Death by a Street-Lamp. 


In the Sheriff Court at Airdrie, proof was taken a fortnight ago in a 
claim for £500 damages for the death of a child, brought by Arch. 
M'Dermaid, against the Town Council of Airdrie as Gas Commissioners 
of the Burgh. The pursuer averred that on Dec. 10 last two of the 
defenders’ servants in the gas undertaking were attending to a Keith 
light affixed to an electric standard in Clark Street, using for the pur- 
pose a tower-ladder wagon. Part of the gear of the Keith light con- 
sists of a wire cable running up the outside of the electric standard ; 
the cable being used for raising and lowering the lamp. In driving 
away the wagon from the standard, the workmen were alleged to 
have negligently omitted to see that the wagon and the tower-ladder 
were clear of the lamp and its gear, On being driven away, the tower 
wagon caught in the wire cable, with the result that it was carried along 
with the wagon until it snapped, and the lamp fell to the ground. In 
its fall, the lamp struck the pursuer's child, fracturing the base of the 
skull; and the child died a few days afterwards from the injuries 
inflicted. The defenders’ insurance agents defended the action, but 
with a view to settling it they offered the pursuer the sum of {100. 
This he refused to accept ; and the Sheriff had to hear the evidence. 
His Lordship (Sheriff D. S. Macdiarmid) on Saturday issued his deci- 
sion. He found that the defenders admitted that the death of the pur- 
suer’s child was caused by the fault or negligence of their servants, 
and that they were liable in reparation to the pursuer. He assessed 
the damages at £120, with expenses to the pursuer. 











Bastia Gas-Works Change Hands.—The gas-works at Bastia, 
Corsica, are passing from the} hands of La Cie. Générale de Lumiére 
et d'Energie to those of Les Compagnies Réunies de Gaz et d’Elec- 
tricité, at the head of which is M. Th. Vautier. The purchase price 
for these and the works at La Seyne-sur-Mer (the only two works 
belonging to the selling Company) is 360,000 frs. in shares in the 
purchasing Company. The capital of the selling Company was 
g00,000 frs, 


South African Lighting Association, Ltd.—The Directors, report- 
ing upon the accounts for the year 1919, state that the price of gas at 
Port Elizabeth was further reduced by 5d. from Jan. 1, 1919; and at 
Grahamstown by tod., from July 1. As similar reductions took place 
at corresponding dates in 1918, the receipts for the year by comparison 
with 1918 are less by 5d. and rod. at the respective stations for a full 
twelve months. Satisfactory increases in the quantity sold at both 
stations have partly compensated for the reductions in price; but in- 
creased cost of coal, labour, and materials has contributed in produc- 
ing smaller profits than those of 1918. The Directors are now carry- 
ing out extensive repairs which have been unavoidably deferred during 
the war, and for which substantial provision has been made. The 
Corporation of Grahamstown are desirous of providing for a supply of 
electricity to the town ; and the Directors are considering the advis- 
ability of erecting works for the purpose, if terms on a satisfactory 
commercial basis can be agreed. The Company’s present concession 
for lighting in Grahamstown will terminate on June 30, 1924. An 
interim dividend at the rate of 4 p.ct. was paid; and, after providing 
£500 to meet depreciation on investments, the Directors now recom- 
mend the payment of a further 5 p.ct., making 9 p.ct. for the year— 
such dividend to be subject to deduction of income-tax at 4s. 3d. i0 
the pound—this being the effective rate after allowing for the amount 
recovered by the Association in this country in respect of tax paid in 
South Africa. This ae Sore will slightly reduce the amount of profit 
carried forward ; the balance so remaining being £5855. The meeting 





the previous year. 


is to-morrow [Wednesday]. 
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_ MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


SOUTH-WESTERN DISTRICT CONFERENCE. 


The South-Western District of the British Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation held a Business and Housing Conference at the Pump Room, 
Bath, on Tuesday last. Sir Percy Stotuert, K.B.E., Chairman of 
the Bath Gaslight and Coke Company, presided. 


A municipal welcome was extended to the delegates, in the absence 
of the Mayor of Bath (who had been called away), by Alderman 
CuarLes Henry Lona, an ex-Mayor and Chairman of the Corpora- 
tion Housing Committee. They were no doubt able, he said, to pro- 
vide plenty of light ; and in the course of what he trusted would prove 
a profitable conference, he hoped they would be able to shed some 
light as to how they could reduce the cost, which was the bugbear of 
the housing schemes at the present time. 

Sir Percy STrorHert welcomed the delegates on behalf of the 
Bath Gas Company, pointing out that the Company were the oldest 
in the district represented. They were 102 years old, and still going 
strong ; and in so far as the price of gas to consumers was concerned, 
Bath took a very honourable place among its friendly rivals, and was 
somewhat of an enigma to its competitors. 

In his opening address Sir Percy said he took it that the primary 
object of the Association was an educational one, and to endeavour to 
try and dispel some of the ancient and somewhat foolish prejudices of 
a section of the public against the use of gas as a means of light and 
heat, and to teach consumers how to use gas and its appliances in the 
most economical and efficient manner. At no time in the history of 
the industry could this educational propaganda have been more re- 
quired than during the present period ; for the industry was faced with 
problems of the very gravest issue. In the first place, owing to the 
unprecedented rates of wages and prices of coal and all commodities 
required for the manufacture of gas, nearly all gas companies found 
themselves in an extremely embarrassed condition financially, owing 
to the various restrictions of their Acts of Parliament, thereby hamper- 
ing and delaying necessary development and the consequent absorp- 
tion of labour now out of employment. 

He would give one concrete example of this, as concerning his own 
Company. Coal had increased by 180 p.ct. since 1914 ; wages in 1914 
cost £15,772, and in 1919 £35,357 ; and all other essential commodities 
—such as fire-brick goods, oil for oil-gas making, and sulphuric acid 
for sulphate of ammonia manufacture—had increased from 200 to 
340 p.ct. It was to his mind essential that the public and consumers 
should be informed of these facts; and when it was recollected that 
the price of gas in Bath had only been raised in the same period by 
55 p.ct., some consideration should be given to the management, for 
their conduct of affairs during this trying and anxious time. 

Another subject on which the consumers of gas all required much 
enlightenment and education was the Gas Regulation Bill now before 
Parliament, and which if it became law would alter the whole system 
of payment for gas, Consumers had for decades past become so 
accustomed to buying their gas by volume, irrespective of its heating 
value, that the activities of the Association might well be directed to 
making the advantages of buying gas by heat units perfectly clear and 
understandable to the consumers. 

The character of the population of Bath somewhat tended to con- 
servatism in ideas and to the preservation of ancient prejudices, As 
regarded the latter, gas came in for itsfull share ; and it was to combat 
these that they welcomed the assistance of the Association. He looked 
to the time when all gas companies making above 100 million c.ft. a 
year should have their own staff of skilled and well-trained experts 
whose whole time should be occupied in visiting the consumers, 
and seeing that the gas appliances in houses were being properly main- 
tained and used—even, if necessary, in giving lessons to the cook how 
to use her gas cooking stove. For smaller companies, he threw out 
as a suggestion that the Association might have a staff of experts 
available to be sent down to an undertaking for a few weeks or months 
as required. It was in the homes where most prejudices existed and 
where they required attacking and overcoming. He was aware that 
some companies had already adopted the policy he had suggested, 
and with great success, 

With regard to the question of house-planning, Sir Percy held that 
there was still much to be done in the way of educational propaganda ; 
and the fight must be continued with ever-increasing vigour. It 
seemed to him a thousand pities that the Ministry of Health had not 
Set up a thoroughly independent committee of experts to settle, once 
and for all, the most efficient and economical method of heating and 
lighting the dwellings of the working classes. Had this been done, he 
was absolutely confident a unanimous report would have been arrived 
atin favourof gas. Their experience in Bath with the penny-in-the-slot 
meter system was that the working classes always preferred if possible 
to rent a house so fitted up—thus ensuring comfort and coolness to the 
wife in the hot summer months, and easily regulated warmth in the 
winter. He need hardly dilate on the purity of the atmosphere, and 
the health of the inhabitants so obtained, and the pollution of the air 
and waste by open-grate fires. 

Thanks to Alderman Long and the Chairman were voiced by Mr, R. 
Beynon (Torquay) and Mr. R. Robertson (Bristol). 

The Secretary (Mr. W. M. Mason), in the absence of Mr. F, W. 
Goodenough, the Chairman of the Association, made a statement as to 
the work and policy of the Association, and Mr, F, H. Holland spoke 
of the work of the Sales’ Organization Department. 

After luncheon at the Grand Pamp Room Hotel—at which the visi- 
tors were the guests of the Bath Gas Company—a conference on 
housing was held, Mr. S. Fox Andrews presided. 

he Secretary presented a reasoned statement of the case for the 
on of gas in relation to the housing problem ; and Mrs. M. A. Cloudes- 
ey Brereton spoke from the housewives’ point of view. 

During the discussion, Alderman C. H. Long expressed the opinion 





that the time would come when some restriction would have to be put 
on the wasteful consumption of coal. Some people might say that they 
could have heat and light from the electric light undertaking. They 
could ; but they did not get any profits. 

Mr. A. R. Saxty said if the Housing Committee would be bold 
enough to do away with coal flues, it would be a great blessing to the 
housewives. 

Mrs. Cordiner (a Labour representative) said she would not for any- 
thing go back to the old system with its dirt and dust. 

Mr. J. Wesley Whimster stated that the tenants of the new workers’ 
houses in the Dolemeads, where only gas was used, were keenly satis- 
fied with the economy, efficiency, and cleanliness of the system. 

In the evening Dr. C. W. Saleeby lectured on ‘‘ The Coal Smoke 
Curse and the Nation’s New Homes.” 





YORKSHIRE SECTION CONFERENCE. 


Under the auspices of the Yorkshire Section of the Manchester Dis- 
trict Committee, a district business and housing conference was held 
last Thursday, in the Civil Court of the Leeds Town Hall. 

At the morning session, the chair was occupied by the Lorp Mayor 
(Mr. T. B. Duncan), who, in offering a hearty welcome to the gather- 
ing, said it seemed to him that the time had arrived when all forces in 
the country might turn their energies to the prevention of waste. The 
country undoubtedly was wasting much of its resources. Just as the 
first duty of the medical faculty was to prevent disease ; of the police- 
man to prevent crime ; and of religious leaders to prevent irreligion— 
so the first duty of the gas or any other industry was to prevent waste, 
and utilize what they had to the very best advantage. There was 
undoubtedly waste in the useof gas. At the present day, distance had 
almost been obliterated. If they studied as to how they could save 
in all the expeditious services which man had established, they could 
arrive at a very valuable conclusion. They could save life, save food, 
and save humanenergy. They could save for greater production much 
time wasted both in manufacture and distribution. 

Alderman W. PENRosE GREEN, J.P. (Chairman of the Leeds Gas 
Committee), in his opening address as President of the Conference, 
endorsed the Lord Mayor's welcome. It was an asset in any corpora- 
tion gas undertaking that information should be disseminated quickly 
and readily with a view of at once getting any improvements into use. 
He had noticed in the gas industry that there was little disposition to 
hold-back novelties and new ideas. The Leeds gas undertaking was 
not a small one. Theyhad rorg miles of service mains ; and the leak- 
age, as might be expected, was considerable. They had three large 
works, two installations of vertical retorts, horizontal machine-fed, the 
inclined, and the blue-gas plant. The output was 3000 million c.ft. 
per year, and the coal carbonization 250,000 tons per year. Theyield 
of gas, after the extraction of benzol, was 11,496 c.ft. per ton of coal 
carbonized. There was a great future in the uses to which gas could 
be put. He also believed that the make of gas per ton of coal would 
be greatly improved in the very near future. It might be that some 
chemist—perhaps some member of the Association—would show how 
to make gas without coal, Be that as it may, in his opinion the most 
economical manner of obtaining heat was by gas, because in producing 
gas they secured also so many valuable bye-products. All these 


J splendid residuals were wasted in the air in the open fire, and 


helped to pollute the atmosphere. He believed it was largely through 
the efforts of the B.C.G.A. that the use of gas had advanced so greatly 
in recent years. Their pamphlets were read widely, and he was sure 
had fallen on good ground. He looked upon heating and furnace 
work in gas practice as even yet in its infancy and capable of immense 
development. He wished the conference every success. 

Mr. F, W. GoopenovuGu (Chairman of the Executive) expressed, on 
behalf of the Association, warm thanks to the Lord Mayor for his 
welcome. He also thanked Alderman W. Penrose Green and the 
Leeds Gas Committee for having made it possible for them to hold 
the meeting—the first the Association had held in Leeds. The aims 
and objects of the Association were well known, They were out to 
increase the use of gas to the mutual benefit of both buyer and seller, 
recognizing that the “‘ square deal ” was the only true basis of successful 
business. The gas industry was a great help in the economy of fuel 
and the conservation of coal—not, as the Coal Conservation Committee 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction rather led the country to believe, by 
the use of electricity as a fuel, in which direction 5 waste—but 
in the true sense of economy and the utmost utilization. He said this 
fresh from a meeting of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, where 
it was freely admitted that the field of heating was held by gas, and 
could not possibly be held by electricity. The B.C.G.A. was not an 
anti-electricity organization.. All it was out for wastruth. They were 
out for truth when they had occasion to correct misconceptions by 
politicians—because these were held chiefly by politicians and not by 
electrical engineers. The gas industry could help in the solution of the 
labour problem, because anything which conserved the use of coal 
diminished the amount of labour required in production ; and transport 
of coal served this useful purpose. Gas materially helped any industry 
to increase and improve output, which was the bottom card of to-day’s 
problems, 

The gas industry could help directly in financial economy as well as 
in economy of fuel and labour. It could help, again, in the economy 
of that most precious asset, public health, by the improvement of the 
atmosphere and the diminution of laborious and irksome labour. It 
was a public duty of all gas undertakings to take every possible step to 
increase the use of gas, Sir Dugald Clerk had recently suggested 
before the Institution of Gas Engineers that there was no reason why 
the consumption of gas should not be doubled within the next ten 
years. He thought they would all agree with this; but the way to do 
it was for every undertaking to give constant quality and constant 
pressure. There must be good service to the public, both inside the 
office and the works and outside on the district. The consumers’ 
point of view must always be studied and duly regarded. The grumbler 
must not be regarded as a nuisance, but as an opportunity to create a 
satisfied user and so get more business, . In his own undertaking, they 
found that they could get more business out of complaints than from 
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almost any, other .opportunity.. The industry must do everything 
possible to.educate the consumer in the economical use of gas. That 
necessitated not merely publicity work but.the possession of a highly- 
trained staff. How many business people—indeed, how many gas 
managers—realized that there were nearly 400 separate uses of gas in 
industry? This was where the B.C.G A. came in to serve the in- 
dustry. He had been delighted, the otber day, to hear one of the pro- 
fessors of the Leeds University—a member of the Coal and Smoke 
Abatement Committee of the Ministry of Health—say that the Asso- 
ciation’s publicity. campaign was generally appreciated by scientific 
men, because they had never seen a statement by the Association 
which could not be proved. Already the Association had the support 
of 82 p.ct. of the gasindustry ; but they needed the support of 100 p ct. 
In publicity, a great deal of attention had been devoted to publications 
appealing to doctors, architects, and teachers, because of the enormous 
influence these professions had upon the people. One of the latest 
developments was the production of cinematograph films of an in- 
teresting and effective character. As the industry recovered its normal 
position when the new Bill was through, and they could settle down to 
less disturbing conditions, the publicity campaign of the Association 
would be greatly extended. In his own Company, they had saved 
Io p,ct. on their distribution wages as a result of putting into operation 
the Association’sschemes, This involved a saving of £30,000 per year ; 
so.it was easy to see how valuable were the services of the Association 
to the members of the industry. 

Mr. W..M. Mason (the Secretary of the Association) gave facts as 
to the Association’s work and achievements. One of the most harmful 
ideas which had ever obtained in the gas industry was the old one—an 
idea which was held by some gas engineers to-day—that the profits 
were made in the retort-house. It was the biggest of myths. Cheap 
gas, plus bad salesmanship, was of no use. They were not going to 
sella thing merely because it wascheap. There were pleaty of things 
which could not be givenaway. They must have with the cheap gas 
good salesmanship and good service. 

Mr. F. H. Hotranp (Director of Sales Organization) outlined the 
Association's scheme of organization on-thesales’ side. He said a week 
ago he received areturn from an undertaking which had adopted the 
Association's scheme, Since the commencement of the scheme the 
manager, had secured £8 worth of business per day per man employed. 
In a corporation department which had to work against great handi- 
caps due to local regulations prohibiting the sale of fittings, &c., they 
had secured 8°g p,ct. of new business siace adopting the scheme. The 
scheme involved no, extra staff and no special super-man to carry it 
into effect. Under the Association’ssystem in one undertaking 30 men 
were now doing as much work as 36 did six months ago. 

No questions being asked from the audience, 

Mr, GoopENouUGH proposed a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor and 
Alderman Penrose Green for their attendance, and to Mr. Shapley 
(Leeds City Gas Engineer) for bis organization of the meeting. 

Mr. W. B. M'‘Lousky (Halifax Borough Gas Engineer), seconding, 





j 

isaid he thought it would be & good thing if the Association could have 
the remarks of the Lord Mayor and Alderman Penrose Green printed 
for wider circulation... They of the North were indebted to. the gentle- 
‘man who had come from the South to give valuable information. 

The proposition was carried, and the Lord Mayor and Alderman 
‘Penrose Green)briefly responded. ; » |, 

At the afternoon sitting—Alderman PENROsE GREEN presiding— Mr, 
C: S. SHapLey read a paper on the “Housing Problem from the 
National, Commercial, and; Industrial Point of View.” Mr Shapley 
said it -was particularly. desirable that there should be an extended use 
of gas in the new housing schemes, in order to help to abate the smoke 
nuisance. Gas helped’ to promote building economy and increased 
the residential value of property. There was never a better time than 
the present for a change in the old methods of house equipment. In 
the equipment of houses with gas appliances, the gas authorities ought 
not to be saddled with the responsibility of installation free of charge, 
because, in view of the new schemes being largely in areas outside the 
town areas, the provision of extensive mains would be a costly busi- 
ness. If local housing authorities would instal gas-cookers, &c., of a 
type approved by the gas experts, the gas undertakings would, in all 

robability; relieve the housing authorities of any further responsi- 
bility in the matter of upkeep and renewals. He was glad to know 
that gas-coppers were being installed in the new houses being built by 
the Leeds Corporation. 

Mr. GoopENOUGH said he believed the communal interest in the in- 
creased use of gas instead of coal was perfectly obvious. Architects 
had calculated that by the installation of gas heating £30 could be saved 
on the building of each house; and this, carried into effect generally, 
would mean a saving of {30,000,000 on the total number of houses 
required. 

The CuHatrman said the visit had come at a time when they were all 
anxious to-learn something more about gas, and it should have an ad- 
vantageous effect on the adoption of gas in new housing schemes. 

Mr. R: Watson (Doncaster) said it was anticipated that, if the 
houses to be built were supplied with gas appliances, the old houses 
would quickly have to have them also, to satisfy the tenants. The gas 
industry were very much handicapped by'the elimination of gas for 
lighting for the smaller houses. Where both gas and electricity were 
to be installed, it was a very great question as to whether it was a pay- 
ing proposition to either of the services. He bad in hisown area cases 
in which he was asked to put in a gas wash-boiler and one light in the 
scullery, and nothing else. In such cases, there was probably a loss on 
the business at present rates of interest and sinking fund and other 
costs. The gas industry were prepared to supply a good service ; and 
if they received some encouragement to put gas in the smaller houses 
for lighting; it would be to the benefit of the country at large. 

Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky said: he could speak first-hand as a gas con- 
sumer, as well as a gas engineer. His own house had bad no coal for 
five years. During these five ‘years his gas bill, calculated at the 
present price of gas, amounted to 1s. 9d. per week for cooking all the 
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food for six persons, 9d. per week for lighting the house (of eight 
rooms), 7s. 6d. per week for héatinig all the rooms by gas-fires. 
The gas bill for the past year was £26, and in: pre-war times, at | pre- 
war prices, with coal as well as gas, the: bill was £22. At his house 
they had not gas for water heating; they had what was ‘called the 
“ London” coke-boiler. Inthe depth of winter it used 5 cwt. of coke 
per month. The boiler was only in use from 7 a.m. to 2 p.m. ; but 
they could have a hot bath next morning at 6 o'clock, because the 
boiler was under perfect control. One great advantage of gas-fires 
was that they were lighted and extinguished just at\the times they 
were required, and were not burning unnecessarily, like a coal-fire. 
One could get from a modern gas-cooker quite 4 p.ct. more heat 
energy than was possible twelve months ago. 

After further discussion, 

Mr. SHaPLey, in reply, said the smokeless city undoubtedly was 
going to be the thing of the future, and gas. was going to play'a great 
part in its creation. 

Votes of thanks to Alderman Penrose Green for presiding, to Mr. 
Shapley for his paper, and to the Leeds Gas Committee for the 
facilities they had extended for holding the meeting, concluded the 
proceedings. 


”_ 


BRIGHTON GAS COMPANY’S BORROWING POWERS. 





There was a special general meeting last Thursday afternoon, at the 
London Offices, Great Winchester Street, E.C., of the Brighton and 
Hove General Gas Company, for the purpose of amending a resolution 
passed at a previous special meeting, which authorized the Directors 
to raise additional capital. ; 


The meeting was presided over by the Chairman of the Company 
(Mr. A. M. Paddon), who explained that the’ procedure was of a 
purely formal character. It would be within the recollection of the 
proprietors that a special meeting was held on May 9, 1919, at which 
there were conferred upon the Directors powers required to deal with 
capital to defray the expense of eer nemtp Sort works and generally 
carrying-on the business of the Company. uch had happened since 
then ; and it would be quite impracticable, with the wholly ‘changed 
conditions of finance that existed to-day, to give proper effect to the 
intentions of the proprietors as expressed on the occasion to which he 
had referred. This was so obvious that it had appealed to Parliament, 
who had passed an Act to meet the difficulties, and the impossibilities, 
that had accrued in the interim, and to confer powers upon the gas in- 
dustry, among others, in the matter of the raising of capital. All that 
had to be done was to bring the powers granted at the previous meet- 
ing into conformity with the regulations imposed by the Government 
by the provisions of the Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act. 
There was no change whatever in the position of the Company ; and 
the Directors had no choice in the matter. They must simply ask 





the proprietors to re-enact the resolution already passed, thus enabling 
them, in carrying it out, to avail thémselves of the machinery set up 
by the Government in the new Act. The whole point was that the 
Government had to give them new conditions on which to issue the 
stock, 

The Secretary (Mr. E. L. Burton) then read the resolution sub. 
mitted, which was to the effect that, for the words ‘entitled to 
such dividend, not exceeding the rate of 6 p.ct. per annum, as the 
‘Directors may determine at the time of each issue” should be sub- 
stituted such dividend as the Directors may determine, and as may be 
approved by the Board of Trade’pursuant to the provisions of the 
Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act, 1920. ‘Further, that 
the sum of £32,080 which the Directors were authorized to‘ borrow 
be altered to £230,892 (whereof borrowing powers to the extent of 
£19 700 have since been exércised under the authority of the resolu- 
tion, reducing the sum of £230,892 to £211,192). ‘That the amount of 
£19 700 of 7 p.ct. redeemable debenture stock issued already this year, 
and any further issues authorized by the resolution, shall rank with 
the existing 5 p.ct. and 4 p.ct. debenture stock ; that, subject to the 
terms of any special resolution of the Company that may be passed 
hereafter, affecting the issue of such stock as at the time of the passing 
of such resolution may be unissued, the debenture stock authorizéd to 
be issued shall be redeemable at par within a period not exceeding ten 
years; and that the rate or rates of interest payable thereon shail be 
such as may be determined by the Directors and approved by the 
Board of Trade pursuant to the provisions of the Public Unlity Com- 
panies (Capital Issues) Act. That the Directors be empowered to pay 
off such redeemable stock, or any part, at f100 for every {100 of 
stock at any time before the date fixed for’ redemption, subject to the 
consent of the holder; to redeem it, subject to consent, by issuing 
other stock in substitution for it, and for the purpose of providing ‘the 
necessary money to create new redeemable or irredeemable stock, or 
re-issue stock. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, without discussion ; and 
the proceedings ended. 


— 


DOMESTIC SMOKE. 
THE DAMAGE DONE, AND HOW TO AVOID IT. 


[COMMUNICATED. } 

There are two main sources of air pollution by smoke—industrial 
and domestic. It is with the domestic aspect of the smoke question, 
in particular reference to the present housing situation, that a short 
interim report, now published, from the Ministry of Health Committee 
on Smoke and Noxious Vapours Abatement, is concerned, The report 
briefly describes the amount and character of domestic smoke. It 
appears that domestic soot contains a higher percentage of carbon and 
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tar than factory soot, and is therefore more obnoxious and adhesive 
than the latter. 

At least balf the total output of smoke is domestic, and at least 
6 p.ct. of the coal ordinarily burnt in domestic grates escapes as soot. 
Taking 40} million tons as the amount of coal burnt annually in the 
United Kingdom in its natural condition for domestic purposes, the 
loss amounts to nearly 2} million tons of soot—i.e., waste fuel—per 
annum. The yearly domestic consumption of crude coal in the 
Metropolitan area is only 4% milliontons. So that the amount of fuel 
wasted throughout the country every year would warm all London for 
at least six months. Instead of this, it escapes into the air as soot, 
and befouls everything it touches. 

The various aspects of the damage done by impurities in the atmo- 
sphere are briefly summarized. Health, agriculture, and building 
materials are all most seriously affected. Some interesting photo- 
graphs are reproduced to illustrate the effect of smoke and its con- 
comitants, sulphuric and sulphurous acids, on such well-known build- 
ings as the Tower, the Houses of Parliament, Chelsea Hospital, and 
Somerset House, The total bill of damage done by smoke is indeter- 
minate ; but the report quotes the figure of £4 per head of the popula- 
tion per annum, which, as the result of an exhaustive inquiry con- 
ducted by a Committee of Experts in 1912 in Pittsburgh (U.S.A.), was 
estimated as the cost of smoke in that city. It appears, moreover, 
that in regard to the weekly wash, Manchester—a smoky town—pays 
over a quarter-of-a-million a year more than it would pay if it were as 
clean as, for example, Harrogate. 

There is no law forbidding the burning of raw coal; and there are 
a million new houses to be built during the next few years. The 
Committee realize that “ Prevention is Better than Cure.” They feel 
strongly that the new houses must not perpetuate the smoke evil—“a 
unique opportunity for constructive reform” must not belost. Accord- 
ingly, the Committee have investigated various ways in which heat 
can be supplied to the new houses smokelessly—that is to say, without 
burning raw coal in domestic grates. 

The merits and demerits of coke, gas, electricity, central heating, 
and a central supply of hot water are discussed in the report; the 
Committee being guided throughout by three main questions—(r1) 
whether the schemes suggested were practicable, (2) whether they 
were hygienic, (3) whether they were relatively economical. In one 
scheme investigated by the Committee there was an initial structural 
saving estimated at £30 per house effected by the substitution of 
smokeless for old-fashioned methods. This was not a mere paper 
scheme, but is in actual operation at Northfield, near Birmingham. 
But, as the report points out, even supposing it should cost a little 
more to avoid smoke, it is surely worth while. It is admittedly worth 
while to spend a little extra in order to build only a limited number of 
houses to the acre ; and it is without doubt equally important to avoid 
the production of smoke. Besides, even on a purely cash basis, any 
extra cost should be more than counterbalanced by the gain effected 
by the elimination of smoke. 





The Committee are not wedded to any particular scheme of domestic 
heating as universally applicable, but show that practicable hygienic 
and economical methods are available for supplying the requisite 
heat; and they recommend that sanction to housing schemes sub- 
mitted by the Local Housing Authorities or Public Utility Societies 
should be conditional upon the provision of smokeless methods of 
heating as suggested in the conclusions of the report, which are as 
follows : 

We are satisfied that means which produce little or no smoke are 
available and practicable for cooking, heating water, and warming 
rooms. Certain general conclusions emerge from the data before us, 
which we may usefully summarize. 

1.—The witnesses whom we have heard have almost without 
exception condemned either explicitly or implicitly the old-fashioned 
kitchen-range and back-boiler as inefficient, wasteful of fuel and 
labour, and productive of smoke. Subject to the opinion pre- 
viously expressed with regard to the future possibilities of elec- 
tricity as a heating agent, we think that, wherever a supply of gas 
is available, a gas-cooker should be installed in lieu of a coal- 
range. 

2.—The cheapest and most efficient method of providing a 
supply of hot water, where a central supply is not practicable, is 
by a coke-fired boiler. 

3.—A central hot-water supply for detached houses, where prac- 
ticable, is a desirable system, if it can be provided at a moderate 
cost. Practical experiments in this direction are urgently needed, 
and should be given every encouragement, 

4.—For tenement houses, a central supply of hot water is quite 
practicable, and should be provided universally. 

5.—The system of installing separate central-heating plants in 
each house heated by coke or anthracite should be employed far 
more widely than is at present the case. 

6.—As far as practicable, gas-fires or hot-water radiators (or 
electric radiators, subject to the question of cost) should entirely 
supersede the old-fashioned open coal-fire, adequate means for 
proper ventilation being provided. 

7.—We are aware that there is still a strong prejudice in many 
quarters in favour of an open coal-fire; and we therefore limit 
our recommendation to this extent—namely, that in none of the 
houses built with the assistance of the Government subsidy should 
more than one, or, in exceptional circumstances, two, coal-grates 
be installed. Wherever coal-ranges and coal-grates are installed, 
they should be of a type adapted to the use of coke as well as of 

Adequate means of regulating the draught should in all 
cases be provided. 

With regard to the question of domestic heating in general, we are 
struck by the absence of full and scientific knowledge. We think 
that the whole subject of hygienic and scientific heating deserves a 
very much greater measure of public attention than it has hitherto 
received. 
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THE SOLUTION OF INDUSTRIAL DIFFICULTIES. 


Labour Co-Partnership Association Meeting. 


Some staunch believers in co-partnership as a means of solving 
industrial difficulties spoke from the platform of the Council Chamber 
at the Guildhall, E.C., last Wednesday afternoon ; the occasion being 
the annual meeting of the Labour Co-Partnership Association, at 
which there was a large and interested audience. 


The Right Hon. Lord Rosert Cecit (Joint President), who was in 
the chair, said it was many years since he became personally convinced 
that in co-partnership, properly understood, was to be found the best 
solution of industrial difficulties. Taking a general view of industry, 
at any rate as it appeared to an outside observer, he should say un- 
doubtedly the present position was one not free from rather grave 
anxiety, though there were, of course, many firms who were working 
perfectly amicably with their employees. As the existing system was 
not working smoothly and satisfactorily, he felt very strongly that it 
was the duty of everyone who had any interest in his country's welfare 
to do his best to find a solution of the difficulties. No doubt they had 
a good deal further to go before they reached a real solution ; but he 
wished to insist that co-partnership did not mean a cast-iron system 
which was to be applied to every industry. It was a recognition that 
employers and employees did not belong to different and hostile camps, 
but were true partners in one great enterprise. What the Association 
were striving for was to translate into practice this spirit. Co-part- 
nership schemes had been increasingly adopted; but they were not 
identical. Each industry had its own problem, and must work out for 
itself the particular form of co-partnership which was desirable for it. 
He was often asked what was proposed. No doubt a little might be 
done by legislation—not in the nature of compulsion, but of removing 
any technical obstacles that might exist in (for instance) statutory 
industries, and which might otherwise prevent the adoption of co- 
partnership. Buta good deal more than this might be done. The 
Government might give a lead in the matter. They might, wherethey 
were temporarily or permanently in control of an enterprise, consider 
whether they could not adopt co-partnership as a means of carrying 
on the industry in the future. They might also set-up the necessary 
administrative machinery, in an appropriate department, to investi- 
gate the applicability of the principle to the various industries, and to 
be prepared, if asked, to give advice and assistance in the establish- 
ment of co-partnership, There werecertain very difficult problems in 
connection with co-partnership which required careful consideration. 
Some people believed co-partnership would be hostile to trades union- 
ism ; but the supporters of the Association were most anxious that this 
should not be the case. An expert inquiry tosee what measures could 
be taken in the application of co-partnership to make quite sure of not 
injuring trades unionism was one of the things a Government Depart- 





ment might very usefully undertake. Most of all, what he did wish 
was that the Government would help to bring this question more 
definitely and clearly into the field of industrial politics. 

An address followed by Mr. W. A. Appleton (Joint President of the 
Association and Secretary of the General Federation of Trade Unions) ; 
and then Sir Georce S. Giss, LL.B. (Consulting General Manager 
of the North Eastern Railway) made a few remarks, in the course of 
which he declared that the muiual agreement between the owners of 
capital and representatives of the workers offered the best hope of that 
co-operation which was both economically and socially essential—some 
definite system of co-partnership which would be acquiesced in by 
all concerned. Mere profit-sharing—though it was a good thing, and 
should be encouraged—was not by itself enough. They must goa 
step further towards full co-partnership. Wage-earners were justly 
entitled to an effective voice in the general conduct of the industry in 
which they were engaged, provided that the authority of the executive 
and the discipline of the staff were properly maintained, Capital and 
labour could surely unite in achieving the fundamental necessity of 
cheapening the cost of commodities by increasing production. 

Dr. CHarces CarPENTER said that his only qualification for address- 
ing the meeting lay in the fact that for twenty-two years he had been 
associated with an undertaking practising co-partnersbip, which began 
thirty years ago with a scheme of profit-sharing. In listening to what 
had been said that afternoon, it occurred to him that it had not been 
made perfectly clear just what sort of person was meant when they 
spoke of aco-partner. What was the type that they had developed 
by the system of co-partnership which his Company had practised for 
so considerable a time? The war had given them an opportunity of 


‘applying tests which would not be practicable in ordinary circum- 


stances. Before the war, when he had spoken from time to time 
about the value and advantages of co-partnership, he had often been 
faced with the remark : “ That is all very well. First of all, you are a 
gas company’; and, secondly, of course your men would be content 
as long as they get a substantial bonus. But wait until you get hard 
times, and then you will see how all these supposed advantages will 
fall away.” Well, the war had put them into a position to answer 
questions of this character, in a manner which must otherwise have 
been impossible. In the first place, he would like to give the meeting 
some idea of the number of the Company's employees. There were 
on the outbreak of war something like 6620 employees; and of this 
number, 2200 served in His Majesty's forces, which was as nearly as 
possible 33 p.ct. He would like his hearers to picture in their minds 
—— what this percentage meant. One-third of the total number 
of male employees in the undertaking—not an ordinary undertaking, 
but an undertaking upon the employees of which the authorities 
showered badges and labels, and things of that kind, so that they 
should not be called upon by the recruiting officer. Despite these 
badges, one-third of the men enlisted in one or other of the Services, 
Now, he would just like to say a word with regard to those left be- 
hind. In the first week after the declaration of war, a committee of 
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i 
these co-partners got together and organized. a war fund,, the object of 
Ww coh wae to aeprlertent what were at the beginning the inadequate 
allowances made by the Government in respect of the dependants of 
those who were fighting the country's battles, As he had said, this 
fond was Or gEniz6d during the first week of the war; and at the close 
of the war the total reached over £132,000. ‘This money was contri- 
buted very largely by voluntary contributions—varying from a few 
pence at the beginning to 2s. 6d. a week. This was a self-imposed 

ax to help those who were fighting. © (Applause: | The fund was ad- 
ministered by committees who took upon themselves the responsibility 
of making themselves familiar with the circumstances of each case ; so 
he ‘thought it was one of the few funds of which .the full value was 
obtained by those for whom it was intended. The last duty of the 
“fund ‘would be to provide for thosé who had been left behind, either 
as orphans or as widows He had mentioned how the Government 
had showered badges on the Company. A committee of co-partners 
got together, and went through the whole of the men who were. still 
at their ordinary work and were of military age. They sorted them 
out very caréfuily ; and they let a very large proportion of them be 
aware of the fact that they were not indispensable. and were perfectly 
well able to undertake their share in defending the country. The 
Company’s deficiencies of labour were very largely made-up by women 
Substitutes; and the training of these women would not have been pos- 
sible without good-feeling and good-fellowship ‘on the part of those left 
behind. So far from throwing obstacles in the way of female employ- 
ment, everything possible was done to facilitate their work. These 
were very good examples, which would enable his audience to form 
some idea of the co-partnership product. One other thing. During the 
war period they had had no strike, nor any semblance or possibility 
of a strike ; and he did not think there were very many organizations 
that could say this. It would be admitted that people of this kind 
were worthy of consideration, worthy of encouragement by the State. 
In other words, if the State as a whole could be so peopled, the 
country would be better than was the casé to-day. This had been 
brought about by co-pattnership, which he would explain in a few 
words. In the first place, it was necessary to pay the equivalent of a 
living-wage for capital; secondly, it was necessary to provide the 
worker with his equivalent of a living-wage; and, thirdly, it was 
necessary to remember the consumer—too often forgotten in these 
times—by fixing a fair price for the article with which he had to be 
provided. Having settled this, if in any period of working there was 
an excess, the excess was divisible in the proportion of three-quarters to 
the consumer in lowering prices, and the remainder in an agreed ratio 
between capital and labour. This seemed to him to be an exceedingly 
simple principle ; and it was practically the one—though not exactly— 
on which the South Metropolitan Gas Company had been working for 
along time. They were doing something more than this. They had 
interested their employees in the organization of the business. The 
average workman was ignorant of the principles on which industry was 
founded; but the great bulk of his Company’s men would be able to 





answer intelligently, any. questions on this subject that might) be put to 
them. ey also took an interest in manufacturing operations, some 
of them even criticizing developments which the Company had made 
in one direction. or another.» Criticism:of this kind was welcomed, 
and was never turned-down, One other testimony they were continu- 
ally getting from the consumers, who told the Company that the kind 
of people who were waiting upon them to satisfy their wants were an 
altogether better class of men than those to whom they were generally 
accustomed, 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, June 21, 


There is little of additional interest to report in the London tar pro- 
ducts market, The season for pitch shipments is practically over ; 
the price remaining at previous quotation. All other tar products 
remain unchanged. 

Sulphate of ammonia for the home agricultural trade is £23 10s. 
per ton for June and July delivery, on the basis of 247 p.ct. ammonia 
with a ros, per ton allowance to dealers, 





Tar Products in the Provinces, 
June 21. 


The average values for gas-works products during the week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 94s. to 99s. Pitch, East Coast, 160s. to 165s. 
per ton. f.a.s.; West Coast—Manchester, 140s. to 145s. ; Liverpool, 
140s, to 145s.; Clyde, 145s. to 150s. nominal. Benzol go p,ct. 
North, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 7d. ; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. 7$d. to 1s. 84d. 
naked at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct. naked, North, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 7d. nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha 
in bulk, North, 114d. to 1s. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 3s. 1d. 
to 3s. 3d. Heavy naphtha, North, 3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 113d. to 1s. ; salty, rogd. to 113d. Heavy oils, in 
bulk, North, 1s. to 1s. ofd. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 4s. to 4s, 1d. 
Naphthalene, £35; salts, £9 to {9 10s., bags included. Anthra- 
cene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 9d. per minimum 4o p.ct.; ‘‘B'’ quality, 
nominal, 


Manchester District Tar Prices, 


The average price realized for the sale of tar, according to the 
sliding scale, for the months of April and May were: April, 
£6 5s. 2°87d.; May, £6 12s. 8*15d. 
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The Cooker that Sells on Sight 





delivery. 


A 


The remarkable selling power of the “Bungalow” Cooker is 
emphasised in the following extract from a letter just to hand. 


“We have not advertised the Cooker yet, as 
the whole lot were sold within a few days of 


I congratulate you. on the excellence of the finish 
and general appearance of the Cookers, which seem 
to appeal to the Public.” 





=. 
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The. ‘‘Bungalow’’ is made in five sizes, and a series 
displayed in your Showroom will be ‘‘sold within a few 
days of delivery.” 
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GAS STOVE & METER CO., LTD., 
Academy Street, Warrington, and 164-172, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Z 
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FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. 


There is practically no definite change in these markets. Buyers 
seem to be rather nervous, and inclined to limit their operations—a 
tendency brought about by the policy of banks restricting credits, 
and depression in other directions. Pitch is unaltered. Sellers are 
very firm in their ideas for prompt and forward trade; and the autumn 
demand probably justified this attitude. Crude tar is rather better in 
sympathy. Creosote is in request. The American demand is heavy ; 
and shippers are making the most of the situation. Such important 
shipments have taken place lately that there is now no likelihood of 
any unsaleable surplus. Solvent naphtha is a little stronger, on better 
export business ; sellers asking up to 3s. 6d. per gallon. Naphthalenes 
are firm and scarce. Pyridine is available in small lots only, and 
values are a matter of negotiation, ranging from 20s. to 25s. per gallon. 
Carbolic acids are firmer and rather dearer, in spite of a falling-off in 
trade with Japan. Intermediate products are still in strong demand. 
Aniline oil and salts are much wanted at 1s. 9d. and 2s. per Ib. respec- 
tively, and the former is expected to advance further. A few export 
licences for the salts have been granted lately. 

Latest quotations are as follows: 

Benzol : 90% London 2s, 5d. to 2s. 7d., North 2s. 4d. to 2s, 6d.; 
50-90% 28. 3d. to 2s. 4d. London, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. North; crude 
60-65%, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d.; pure, 4s. per gallon naked. 

Crude Tar; London, 87s. 6d. to 90s.; Midlands, 85s. to 87s. 6d. ; 
North, 85s. to gos. per ton ¢x works. Refined tar, 65s. per barrel 
(free) on rail. 

Pitch: London, 165s. per ton; East Coast, 160s. to 165s. per 
ton; West Coast, 157s. 6d. to 165s., with Manchester 160s. per ton, 
and Glasgow 160s. per ton; South Wales, 170s. per ton. 

— Naphtha: London, 3s. 6d. Provinces average 3s. 4d. per 
gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked, 1od.; North, od. per gallon. 

Heavy Naphtha: 3s. 6d. per gallon. 

Naphthalene: Refined, £45 perton nominal; inferior, £35 ; crude, 
£14to £22, according to quality. 

Toluol : Naked, 2s. 9d. per gallon nominal. North, 2s. 7d. Pure, 4s. 

Creosote : London, rs. 1d. to 1s. 2d. ; North, 1s. 1d. ; heavy oil, ro4d. 
per gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: 40-45%, 9d. per unit per cwt. 

Grease Oils: 18° Tw. (naked), £6 10s. per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 

Aniline Oil: 1s, 8d. to 1s. 9d. per lb,, drums extra. 

Aniline Salts: 1s. rod. to 2s. per Ib. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 48. 9d. to 5s. 3d. ; 97-99%, 5s. 3d. to 5s. 6d. per 
ga'lon ex works London, f.o.b. other ports. 

Carbolic Acid: Crude 60%, 4s. 8d. per gallon ; crystals 40%, 1s. 5d. 
to 1s. 6d. per lb. (nominal). 

Salicylic Acid : Technical, 3s. od. to 3s. 3d. ; B.P., 3s. od. per Ib. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. 

Home demand has remained very light so far; but the fact is worth 
noting that.requirements for August havealready been covered in some 
quarters at the schedule price of £24 per ton, as fixed for that month. 
A great quantity of sulphate will undoubtedly be wanted in the coming 
season ; and though prices may look dear when compared with pre- 
war figures, they are cheap in contrast with export quotations. There 
is plenty of inquiry for export; and the terms mentioned in that 
direction have shown further stiffening-up to about £45. The loss in 
export business as compared with 1913 is still over 100,000 tons ; but 
there is not much prospect of the falling-off being made good for some 
considerable time, although the developments which are getting under 
way in synthetic ammonia may eventually have an important bearing 
upon the export trade. 

News from America is to the effect that, while sulphate of ammonia 
continues in a firm position, there has been an easier feeling of late, 
with some weak operators offering concessions. Such demand as has 
appeared has been mostly for immediate export. Buying has ceased 
for shipment to Japan; but good orders have been executed for ship- 
ment to Spain. 


<i 
—— 


Lamplighters’ Holiday Week.—During this week, no street-lamps 
are being lighted in Sheffield. The reason of this is to allow the lamp- 
lighters to have their annual holiday. 


Coventry Gas-Works Profit.—The Coventry Corporation Gas De- 
partment report a profit on the year’s working to March 31 of £15,556. 
From this £12,496 has to be deducted in respect of capital expenditure 
defrayed out of revenue, reducing the amount to £3060; but with the 
balance of £35,113 brought forward from 1919, there remains a dis- 
posable surplus of £38,173. The Committee recommend that £3000 
be paid over in aid of the rates, and the balance carried forward. 

Wages at Bradford.—The Bradford Corporation have agreed to 
the Provincial Industrial Council’s recommendation for 1s, 6d. per 
hour minimum to be paid to general workers, with a guaranteed full 
week of 47 hours. The employees, including gas workers and street 
sweepers, are dissatisfied with their remuneration ; and the War Wages 
Committee last Wednesday had before them an application for 1s, 8d. 
per hour for labourers. A Sub-Committee will go into the matter, 
and submit the findings to the full Committee. 


Melbourne Gas Strike.—Cabling on Monday of last week, 
Reuter’s correspondent said that Melbourne streets were in darkness 
in consequence of the gas-workers’ strike; and the unions were 
threatening that the railways would be involved if coal was conveyed 
to the gas-works. Later the City Council notified a proposal to grant 
the electricians an increase in wages of 3s. 6d. a day ; and the strikers 
connected with the electricity supply agreed to resume work, The 
strike of employees of the gas companies still continued ; but the 
companies stated that they had ample volunteer labour, and the posi- 
tion was steadily improving. ; 












































ARDEN HILL & CO.’S 
NEW ALL-CAST 


BOILER 


completely meets the need of a serviceable 
and strongly-made apparatus at a moderate 
price. 
and a cast-iron pan, which is treated by 
a special process as a protection against 
rust. Asurrounding flange sloping inwards 
prevents water running over to the floor 
and drains it back to the Boiler. The 
Boiler has a wooden lid which can be used 
for carrying hot clothes, and inverted for 
use as a table where space is limited. 


ARDEN HILL & C° 


‘ACME’? WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 


It has an outer case of cast-iron 
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Gas Undertaking of the Plymouth Corporation.—The accounts 
of the Plymouth Corporation gas undertaking for the year ended 
March 31 show a gross surplus of £18,791, and a net loss of £2519 
submitted. The deficiency is to be made good as follows: From the 
reserve fund, £1084; from the district fund (to be repaid out of the 
future revenue of the undertaking), £1435. 


Report on the Salford Gas Undertaking.—The Gas Committee 
presented last week to the Salford Town Council a report on the gas 
undertaking which the Council adopted. It had been previously 
decided to await this report before proceeding with an inquiry autho- 
rized by the Council in October last. Mr. Greenwood had previously 
submitted a resolution to constitute an Inquiry Committee; and this 
was rejected by a substantial majority. The report, which dealt with 
the operations of the undertaking over the past 22 years, stated that 
within this period there had actually been contributed to the rates 

512,659. If Salford had contributed in the same proportion as 


Increased Gas Output at Belfast.—The report of Mr, J. D. Smith, 
the Engineer and Manager of the Belfast gas undertaking, which was 
submitted to the Gas Committee last week, shows that the gas manu- 
factured in the twelve months to March 31 last amounted to 3053 mil- 
lion c.ft., being an increase of 389 million c.ft. over the corresponding 
period of the previous year. Offers had been accepted for the erection 
of a new plant, which it is hoped will be in operation during the latter 
part of next winter. 

Municipal Gas Undertakings in New South Wales.—The report 
of the Local Government Department of the New South Wales Legis- 
lature for the year ended June 30, 1919, states that there are 21 muni- 
cipal gas undertakings, seven of which sold gas at less than cost price. 
The largest loss per 1000 c.ft. of gas was incurred by the undertaking 
at Molong, which has been an unprofitable concern for some years. 
Sixteen of the undertakings show a net return on the capital invested ; 





Janchester, the sum would not have been over £320,744. 


the highest being 7"29p.ct. An interesting feature of the undertakings 
is that three of them have no loan indebtedness. 
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Insurance against Unemployment.—This question was discussed 
at the annual meeting of the National Alliance of Employers and 
Employed at Birmingham, and it was strongly urged that the Alliance 
should take up this problem, and produce a scheme that would be 
satisfactory to both parties, Asa result of the meeting, a Committee 
has been appointed, representing trade unions and employers. The 
Committee will meet at an early date to make investigations, set out a 
general questionnaire, and obtain such evidence as will bear upon this 
important subject. 

Annual Statement at Droitwich.—At a meeting of the Droitwich 
Town Council last week, the Gas Manager (Mr. W. H. Wise) sub- 
mitted his annual report on the undertaking. The chief items were 
summarized by the Chairman, who said theré’ was a net profit on the 
year’s working of £508, which showed that they bad steered fairly 
well, in these very difficult times, Their liabilities on March 31 would 





show them to be about £1084 to the good ; and this explained why 
they had not had to push-up the price of gas so much as some towns. 
But they must run the undertaking on business lines ; and there would 
have to be some increase in charges, 


Gas-Workers’ Wages at Hastings.—A statement of the bearing of 
the gas-workers’ demands upon the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas 
Company has appeared in the local Press. In this it is pointed out 
that the granting of the demands would’mean an addition of 3d. or 
4d, per 1000 c.ft. to the price of gas, The local gas workers had their 
wages increased as lately as January last; and only last July the 
hours of working were reduced from twelve (nomina)) to eight for shift 
workers, and from 564 to 47 per week for time workers. The weekly 
wages bill is now £570, as against {267 in June, 1914, for a larger 
output of gas. Regular shift workers are nted annual holidays, 
and other workers get paid for bank holidays, Christmas day, &c. 

Abortive Wages Conference.—The conference which took place 
last Tuesday evening between the representatives of the gas employers 
and employees terminated without any settlement being come to. A 
Press representative was informed by the employers’ representatives 
that no statement could possibly be made by them. The men's repre- 
sentatives, on the other hand, announced that the meeting had proved 
abortive, and that no settlement had been arrived at. Instructions 
were subsequently given for the sending out of the necessary notices 
to cease work on June 26. Ata mass meeting of gas workers at the 
East Ham Town Hall on Sunday morning, it was unanimously re- 
solved: ‘ That this meeting of gas workers, having heard a report of 
the negotiations from the union officials, hereby pledges itself to give 
every support in the forthcoming strike.” Mr. Pickard, presiding, 
said that at 10 o’clock next Saturday night, unless the unforeseen 
happened, every man belonging to the National Union of Gas Workers 
and other similar unions in the gas industry would cease work. 
Machinery would be in force for a strike in every town. 





Coke Supplies in Sheffield.—In view of the position with regard 
to the demands of the gas workers, the Sheffield Gas Company an- 
nounced that (being compelled to conserve their supplies of fuel), as 
from last Friday morning, all supplies of coke for industrial purposes 
would be reduced 50 p.ct. Coke for domestic purposes will not be 
obtainable. Lakehouses and hospitals will be served, because of the 
importance of their needs. It is recognized that the step will cause 
much inconvenience; but, as the General Manager (Mr. Ralph 
Halkett) says, the Company cannot help themselves. 


No(tingham Gas-Cooker Rents.—An increase is to be made, to 
take effect from the end of the present month, in the rentals of gas- 
cookers belonging to the Nottingham Corporation ; the rates being 
advanced by 100 p.ct. This will affect about 10,cooconsumers. The 
rents charged in Nottingham have been hitherto lower than in most of 
the other large towns ; and the increase, it has been officially pointed 
out, has to be reckoned against a 227 p.ct. advance over pre-war prices 
in the cost of repairs and renewals. The present rates range from 
1s. 6d, per quarter. Last year’s revenue from the rental of stoves in 
Nottingham amounted to £4253. 


Malta and Mediterranean Gas Company, Ltd.—The accounts for 
the year ended March 31, to be presented at the meeting to-day, 
show a profit for the twelve months of {12 220. After providing for 
interest, income-tax, &c., and the loss resulting from last year’s work- 
ing, there remains a sum of /1211 standing to the credit of the profit 
and loss account. The Directors propose to pay a dividend of 4 p.ct. 
(less tax) for the year on the first preference shares, leaving a balance 
of {11 to be carried forward. They regret to state that no money 
has yet been received from the Italian Government on account of the 
claim (£8193) made against them for the losses sustained in carrying on 
the works at Trapani and Marsala during the war. 





The Vancouver Gas Company and the Victoria Gas Company 
(B C.) have placed contracts for Glover-West vertical retort installa- 
tions, together with the necessary equipment, and coal and coke hand- 
ling machinery. 


Councillor J. Beckett told the Church Council last week that the 
area of supply of the Accrington and District Gas Board is now 13,994 
acres, or nearly 22 square miles. The total indebtedness of the under- 
taking is £282,290, and the income on revenue account £134,025. 


A fire occurred on Monday of last week at the wcrks near West 
Carnforth Station, co. Durham, belonging to Messrs. Dent & Co., tar 
distillers, There were grave fears that the nap htha tanks might burst ; 
but fortunately the lids gave way, and only a series of small explosions 
took place. The damage is extensive, part of the plant being destroyed ; 
but an estimate has not yet been made. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘‘ JOURNAL ”’ must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good fatth. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘“‘ JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six Lines 
and under (about 36 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations 
Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public Notices, &c., 
9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘'GASKING, FLEET LONDON." 





sae aopemetaibietint 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. QUARTER. 
United ) Advance Rate: 28/- ee 15/- ee 8/8 
Kingdom | Credit Rate: 32/- oe 16/- ee 9/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) 
Payable in Advance } 32/6 + = «(ND /- oe 10/- 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 





WALTER Kina, 11, BoLT CourRT, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 4 





Telephone: Holborn 6857. 








OXIDE OF IRON 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 





SPENT OXIDE 


PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT, 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OrpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1, 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 
Telegrams— 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.0. 8. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO. LTD., 
PaLMeRstTon Hovusg, 
Op Broap Street, Lonpon, B.C, 2. 


“ 
OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.0, Volcanism, London.” 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
(JHARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
on 10 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2, 
grams: “Patent, London.” Phone 248 Holborn. 
And 3, 8t. Nicholas Buildings, Newoastle-on-Tyne. 


an C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 
Se Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
oluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 








“ Brappocg, OLpHam,” and “ Metriqur, Lams, Lonpon.” 


BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKS. 
BAGLEY, MILLS, & CO, La, 


92, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8,W. 1, Invite 


inquiries from all Gas-Works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum. 





G ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants, 


a. Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 


JosrPH TayLor anp Co., CHEMICAL PLANT ENGINEERS, 
Bouton, Lancs. 


Telegrams—''Sarurators, Botton,” Telephone 0848, 


(SOBRESPONDENCE TUITION in GAS 


ENGINEERING for City and Guilds Institute 
Lo 





4 (Preliminary and Final). Successful Results. 





Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &o. 


Penninctons E 
MANCHESTER. NGINEERING TuTOoRS, 264, Oxford Road, 





ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary ar Hiux. Lonpon, 8,0, 8, 


hone: Avenue 6680, 
“KLEENOFF,’ THE COOKER CLEANSER. 
Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitt, London, £.C.8 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 





BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 





ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON, 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


Beit8sH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 








(W. T. P, CUNNINGHAM, Chief Proprietor 
and Managing Director.) 
18, AncapIAN GARDENS, Woop Green, Lonpon, N. 22. 
Telegrams: “ Bripurimat, Wood, London.” 
"Phone: Palmers Green 608, 
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EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone : 596. Telegrams: ‘‘GAsMETER,’’ 
and at 7/9, Grosvenor Street, C.onM., MANCHESTER. 
Telephone: 8214 Ciry. Telegrams: ‘‘ GasMETER,”’ 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11. 





TULLY’S PATENT. 


ARBURETTED HYDROGEN PLANT 
for 800 to 500 B.Th.U. 


COMPLETE GASIFICATION OF COAL, 
BALE AND HARDY, LTD., 


89, Victon1a Street, Lonpon, 8.W, 1. 


LDER AND MACKAY, LTD. 
(EsTaBLIsHED 1850.) 
WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 
STREHT LAMPS AND AUTOMATIO 
CONTROLLERS. 


BDINBURGH. 
(See p. 811.) 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TECHNICAL GAS OFFICIALS. 
Head Office :—Temple Courts, 


55, Temple Row, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Full particulars for membership, &c., can be obtained 
from the General Secretary. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
ESPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENSER CHAPMAN & MESSEL LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, LTp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, B.C. Works—SiItvertown. 
Telegrams—‘‘ HypRocHtori¢, Fen, Lonpon,”” 
Telephone—1588 AvENnvE (8 lines), 


“FERROX.” “FERROX.” “FERROX.” 
A BRITISH Oxide Cheaper and Better 


than Bog Ore. 85 per cent. Water, 75 per cent. 
Ferric Hydrate. 
For Sale outright or on Loan, 
OXIDE LIMITED, Brentford, MrppLEsex. 





SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


T HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, May 25, p. 454. 





NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 
MARKS REGISTERED. 

dvice and Handbook free. 35 years’ references. 

Gas Patents a Speciality. Kine’s Patent Acency, Lid. 

(Director, B. T. King, A.I.M.H., British and U.S. Regd. 

My Agent), 165, QuzzN Victoria Street, Lonpon, 


NO MORE COMPLAINTS. 


ISTRIBUTE the New Instruction 
Folder. ‘‘HOW TO MANAGE THE GAS- 
COOKER.” 
Compiled by R. GAmBLe Marks, Gas Stove Specialist, 
54, Zetland Street, SovrHrorr. 


RITISH LUX. 
AN EXCELLENT PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
Features :— 

(a) Porosity equal to Best Bog Ore, 

(b) Contains Ferric Hydrate in an active state, thus 
resembling ‘‘ Lux.” 

(c) Prepared in good mechanical condition ready for 
Purifiers. 


Danret MAOFIE, 


1, Norru St, ANDREW STREET, 
EDINBURGH, 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
wok Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 

Oo. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 

DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 


UTCHINSON BROTHERS, Ltd. 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Prepayment), 
‘ FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS for Street Lighting, 
INVERTED BURNERS and CONVERSION SET 
for Street Lamps. 





cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are 
AKERS of —— SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate 
‘of Ammonia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 
of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
‘has now been used for upwards of 60 years. Reference 


A haere RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 





given to Gas Companies. 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT; 





Ww Filling Vacancies, please 

REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualification, being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON. 
SIDERATION. 





NO. 6907. 
PPLICANTS to No. 6907, for 


Manager and Secretary of Gas Company in 
South Midlands, making about 20,000,000 c.ft. per 
Annum, are THANKED, and Hereby Notified that THE 
VACANCY HAS NOW BEEN FILLED, 





WUANASER wanted to Take Charge 


of Inclined Retort Installation at Witbank, 

near Johannesburg. Applicants must have had Gas- 

Works Training, combined with a sound knowledge of 

Chemistry, and should be competent to Design and 

Operate Tar Distillation Plant, and also Plant to Re- 

—— Ammonia in the Best Form to suit Market Con- 
itions. 

Salary. £600 to £750 per Annum, according to Ex- 

erience, with First-Class Passage to South Africa, 

he Appointment will be for One Year; and the pro- 
spects as regards Plant Extensions and Increased Re- 
muneration are good. 

The Climate is excellent. 

Applications, with copies of recent Testimonials, 
should state the writer’s Age, and if Married or Single, 
and should be addressed to H. J. Insorson, care of The 
“Gas JouRNAL,"’ 11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 4, 





COWES URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
ANTED—Accountant-Secretary for 


__ the Gas Department, Cowes Urban District 
Council. Applicants are to state Salary required as 
Whole 'Time Official. 

Applications are to be endorsed ‘“ Gas Secretary,” 
and to be accompanied by Three recent Testimonials, 
— to reach me not later than noon on the 29th of 

une. 

J.C. W. Damant, . 
Clerk to the Urban District Council. 
Cowes. 


ASSISTANT DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT. 
ANTED —a Tactful, Energetic, 


Commercial Man of Good Education and 
Address. He must have a thorough Practical Know- 
ledge of the most Modern Methods of Gas Lighting, 
Cooking, Heating, &c., and must understand the 
Application and Use of Gas for Industrial and Power 
Purposes. He must be able to give Estimates and to 
Advise Consumers on all matters connected with Gas 
Supply, and must be Capable of Extending the use of 
Gas in face of Electrical Competition. 

Applications, stating Age and giving full Details of 
Experience, but without Testimonials in the first 
instance, to be addressed to No. 6918, care of Mr. 
KinG, 11, Bolt Court, FLeret Street, E.C, 4, 


bi) ee RIBUTION Superintendent 


Wanted by Gas Undertaking in the West Mid- 
lands. Must be thoroughly conversant with all 
Modern Developments and able to Take Charge of the 
Department under the Control of the Manager. Salary, 
£300 per annum to commence. ( 

Applications, stating Age, Experience, &c., should be 
received not later than the 28th inst. 

Address No. 6916, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet Street, E.C. 4. 











ANTED—Manager for Coke-Oven 


Piant at present consisting of Battery of 50 to 
60 Waste-Heat Ovens, Ammonia, Tar, and Benzol Re- 
covery, Benzol Rectification, rt Distillation. 
First-class Capabilities with Scientific Knowledge and 
Practical Experience requisite. 
Apply, stating Age, Qualifications, Experience, and 
Salary required,to No. 6920, care of Mr, Kine, 11, Bolt 
Court, Fuzxt Strest, E.C. 4. 


y lpg County Borough of Stockport 
(Gas Department) require the services of an 
energetic and capable CARBONIZING SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. Applicant should have had Practical 
Experience of ern Coal and Carburetted Water 
Gas Plant, and be able to carry out the necessary 
— Tests for the proper Regulation and Working 
of same. 


ion, stating Age and Experience, together 
with copies of not more than three recent Testimonials, 
and endorsed ‘‘Carbonizing Superintendent,” to be 
addressed to the Gas Engineer, Gas-Works, Great 
Mie woet Supe bing 

Salary propo per Annum (£200 plus Civil 
Civil Service Award No. 101). , 





Manager for Tar and 
tae ane Age, E as 
ease iy, 8 g Age, Experience, an jalar 
required, to No. 6921, care of ‘Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
EET STREET, E.C, 4. 


—Young Man as Assistant 
on 100 Million Works, Scotland. One with some 
Experience in Works, Office, and District preferred. 

State Experience and Salary required to No. 6919, 
care of Mr, Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fuzet Street, B.C.4, 


ANTED — Good Engineering 
DRAUGHTSMAN, preferably used to Gas 
and Chemical Plant. Permanent Situation to Suitable 





an. 
Apply, stating Age and Salary expected, toR. & J, 
Dempster, Lrp., Gas Plant Works, MANCHESTER. 


OREMAN Wanted, Eight Hours’ 
Shift. Must be a First-Class Carbonizer. Pre- 

sent Wages, £4 10s. per Week. 

Apply, stating Age and Experience, to the ManaGer, 

Gas- Works, PETERBOROUGH, 








PLANT, &c., FOR SALE & WANTED 





OULD Sell to English or British 
Firm a» GAS-WORKS (Ground, Buildings, 
<= eee in a watering town in Somme (France), 
te Junien, 5, Rue Ferdinand de Lesseps, Lr 
Crotoy (Somme). 


AS Making.— 20,000 to 23,000 c.ft. 

of 500 to 550 B.Th.U. gas; 65 to 68 p.ct. of good 

Coke ; about 28 lbs. Sulphate; about 5 to 7 Gallons of 

Benzol,otber Oils and Pitch can be produced from 1 Ton 

of Gas Coal. Owner of Process is well known in the 

Gas World, and wishes to introduce method on large 

Scale. Would like to associate himself with a strong 

neering and Manufacturing Firm, or with Gas- 

Works, 

Address No. 6915, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 

Furet Street, B.C. 4. 


ASHOLDER for Sale. — Three-lift, 
250,000 c.ft. capacity, in STEBL TANK, 75 ft. dia- 

meter. All Quite New, of Excellent Construction, and 

in First-Class Condition throughout. 

rticulars may be had from Mr. Samvex MItnz, 

Gas Engineer, ABERDEEN, with whom Offers should be 

lodged on or before the 80th of June. 


OR SALE—One Sulphate of Ammonia 
SATURATOR, Complete. Makers, C. & W. 
alker, Ltd. Done less than One Year's Work. 
Apply, Incuam’s THORNHILL CoLLiEgIEs, Ltp., Dews- 
BURY. 














OR SALE.—One Second-Hand Ver- 
TICAL BOILER, 6 ft. 6 in. high by 2 ft. 9in. 
diameter without Fittings. Working at 60 lbs. when 
Dismantled from Crane. 
Apply to the ENGINEER AND Manager, Gas- Works; 
WaALton-on-THAMES. 





OR SALE — Immediate Delivery, 
Twelve Good Second-Hand GAS MAINS, 103 ft. 
Long; Sizes, 18in., 194in., 17in,, 24in. ; jin, Plate, 24in 
Flanges. Suitable for Re-use. 
Tos. JENKINS & Son, Barton Fery. 





OR SALE.—Bright, Hard Mond Gas 
PITCH—300 Tons in Bulk loaded f.o.r. Works. 
mmediate Delivery to Sample. 
Address, No. 6914, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLest STREET, H.C, 4. 


ALDERSHOT GAS WATER, AND DISTRICT 
LIGHTING COMPANY. 


“ee . . 
OR SALE—‘ Walker’ Purifying 
Machine, size 12{t. by 10 ft. by 7 Tiers, complete 
with Small STEAM ENGINE and ROPE DRIVH#, in 
good working condition. 

Also Two “Cowan” RETORT HOUSE GOVERNORS 
in good condition. Inlet, 9} in. Out-let, 8 in.—com- 
plete with Valves and Connections. 

gpection by Appointment, and Terms to be 
arranged. 

For further Particulars apply to Gas aNp WATER 
ENnG1nseER, Chief Office, Victoria Road, ALDERSHOT. 


OR SALE—Three sections Hydraulic 
MAIN, and complete set of IRON WORK for 
Three Ovens of Eight Retorts each, including 
MOUTHPIECES, ASCENSION, BRIDGE, and D 
PIPES, TAR SEAL, FOUL MAIN, &c. ; 
The Ironwork can seen at Prestonpans Gas 








Works, and Drawings may be obtained on Application 
to Mr. ‘MacDonaxp, Gas Manager, PRESTONPANS: 


34, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1, 


MANCHESTER. 


& COAL WASHER. 
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SOLE MAKERS OF THE 











